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FROM EXILE. 



CHAPTER XXXYI. 



HELEN ASKS PAPA. 



Whether marriages are still made in Heaven 
or not is doubtful ; it seems, indeed, judging 
from the failure of the article itself, as re- 
spects wear and tear, that the manufactory 
has been given up, or even transferred else- 
where. The trade is certainly still carried 
on — " the untradesmanlike practice " of term- 
ing it "the same concern" being probably 
made use of — ^but it is said that it is no 
longer brisk. It is no doubt true enough 
that girls are sometimes disposed of in mar- 
riage in opposition to their own inclinations ; 
but I think it more often happens in these 
days that the girls themselves are without 
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prejudice or predilection in the matter. They 
don't fall in love as they used to do ; perhaps 
their tight clothes or their long trains pre- 
vent it, as they prevent other natural move- 
ments, such as sitting down or walking 
about ; or perhaps it is not solely their own 
fault that the notion of love has become so 
antiquated, and that they cannot hope, how- 
ever beautiful they may be, to capture hearts 
by assault 1 the male heart having been 
warned by every scoundrel who can get into 
print against the deceitful wiles of the sex, 
and being so well intrenched in its own ram- 
parts of selfishness. But, whatever the cause, 
a girl now looks leisurely about her for an 
eligible object for her affections, and having 
found hin), attacks him by regular scientific 
approaches after the method of Vauban. 

In the country, matters are a little dif- 
ferent; there, as I am told is the case with 
shopping, one doesn't want things if one 
doesn't see them, or one must be content with 
what one can get. Miss Helen Turton's 
matrimonial opportunities, for example, had, 
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as we know, been very limited, and if she 
had made a mistake in the present instance, 
it was between two articles only that had 
hitherto been presented to her notice. She 
did not think, of course, though she had her 
misgivings, that she had made a mistake, but 
she could not conceal from herself that that 
idea might strike other people; that is to 
say, other people for whose opinion she had a 
great respect. As to what the world — ^her 
world of five-and-twenty families in the 
vicinity at most — might say of her engage- 
ment, she did not care sixpence. She was a 
very independent young woman, though un- 
fortunately her independence was not of that 
lasting sort which comes from the experience 
of adversity and of the worthlessness of the 
common run of folks, but only that which 
belongs to an intelligent nature which has 
been suffered to take its own way. The 
child has hardly a more correct comprehen- 
sion of death itself than a young girl brought 
up in the atmosphere of a country home has 
of the change of circumstance — and Masters 
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— involved in Marriage. In a man's case, 
there is no sort of parallel to it, for no man — 
let men assert the contrary as they will — is 
at the mercy of his wife, except, indeed (and 
when that happens it is mostly his own fault), 
that she can disgrace him. 

But for this ignorance I am confident that 
women would not be found as they now are, 
to intrust themselves, body and soul, to hus- 
bands of whom they know next to nothing 
(which indeed is almost always the case), 
and in whom they have not the confidence 
which is engendered by genuine affection. 
They imagine when they are married they 
won't be quite so much with papa and 
mamma, but that otherwise they will belong 
to them much the same, and have two homes 
instead of one. Yet how often it happens 
that they find themselves separated from 
them altogether, and without any home (to 
be called such) at all ! 

We may be sure that " Miss Helen " (as 
her adorer called her) had no such gloomy 
forebodings, as she left the Hall for the 
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Vicarage that morning after breakfast to 
break the news to "dear papa." She had 
already informed Mrs. Wylder of it, who had 
received the intelligence with satisfaction, 
though not in an entirely satisfactory way. 

" Well, upon my word, Helen, you quite 
iake my breath away. Going to marry 
Frank, are you ? Dear me, dear me ! I'm 
sure I wish you every blessing ; you'll make 
a better wife to him — I mean get on with 
him better — than ever Grrace would have 
done; that's certain." 

"I didn't know Grrace wanted him, dear 
Mrs. Wylder," replied Helen, mustering a 
little laugh : it was clear to her that Mrs. 
Wylder was not glad upon her own (Helen's) 
account, and also that she thought " getting 
on " with Frank was not a feat to be achieved 
by everybody. 

" Oh no, my dear," continued the old lady 
with a kind kiss, as if to corroborate her 
assurance, " Grace never did want him, only 
we thought — or at least my husband thought " 
— and here she blushed and hesitated, fearing 
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to give pain to Helen by letting it escape 
her that she had interfered with a family 
arrangement. 

" My dear Mrs. Wylder, I know all about 
thaty' said Helen, with the tears in her eyes ; 
" and in my small way — like the mouse and 
the lion, you know — I have done my best to 
make things comfortable for you and yours, 
who have always been such good friends to 
me. I could not have borne to have' it said 
— and what would have been worse, to feel 
it — that I had made a great marriage for 
myself at your expense as it were, and it is 
only fair to Frank to say that if he did not 
come into everything at once " 

" That is just what John is so afraid of," 
interrupted Mrs. Wylder, with her eyebrows 
up, and looking very perplexed and appre- 
hensive. "If he married any one else but 
Grrace, he said Frank would have everything, 
and we should have to leave Craglands." 

" No, no ; indeed you won't," exclaimed 
Helen, eagerly. " You quite mistake what I 
am going to say. I pointed out to Frank 
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how cruel that would be, and he was very 
amenable, and everything is to be settled on 
friendly terms, as you will find." 

■' You are a good girl," said Mrs. Wylder, 
squeezing her hand and looking at her with 
thoughtful approval, ^' and have a good heart, 
let Lady Grail say what she pleases. Only 
about Margaret ; I'm so sorry about Mar- 
garet." 

" And I am sorry, too, dear Mrs. Wylder," 
answered Helen quickly. " I would do any- 
thing to show — to prove — not that she 
believes I have behaved ill to her or done her 
any injury, I'm sure ; but what am I to do?" 

" Well, I think if you could get him to 
return Margaret her letters. I know between 
ourselves that she would like to have them, 
and that he has a great disinclination to give 
them up." 

" How do you know that ? Why on earth 
should he object ? " 

" He wouldn't tell me, my dear ; perhaps 
he'll tell you. At all events, now that you 
are engaged to him you have the right to 
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speak upon the subject. What business has 
a man got to keep a woman's love letters to 
him when he is going to be married to 
another woman — though I dare say nine out 
of ten of them do it." 

" I will see that those letters are returned, 
Mrs. Wylder.'' 

The girl spoke with confidence — ^indeed, 
she had good reason for it, for hitherto her 
swain hjid given in to all her wishes — and 
also with a certain determination. Even 
though she was not in love with Master 
Frank, she resented such conduct in engaged 
men, in the particular, quite as much as Mrs. 
Wylder did in the general. 

Upon the whole Helen had cause to con- 
gratulate herself, since the news of her 
engagement had certainly made no breach 
between her and her old friend ; but, on the 
other hand, it was* evident that Mrs. "Wylder 
entertained more good-will than high ex- 
pectations in respect to her future happiness. 
Being so simple and genuine, the old lady 
had not even offered her her congratulations. 
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And now, as she entered her own home to 
tell her father the same news, she felt, though 
she feared no active opposition, that there 
would be no congratulations from him either. 
He was not to return till the afternoon, but 
she preferred to have all that morning to her- 
self (notwithstanding she knew that some 
one was watching and waiting for her at the 
Hall), not for reflection, for she was strangely 
disinclined for that, but to indulge a tender 
regret. 

" Never so near as when we part, 
Never so dear to the full heart, 
As when its straining striugs must sever 
From their close hold — perchance for ever," 

was the sentiment with which she now re- 
garded her old home. In her childhood, 
before the ambition of maturer life had set 
in, she had spent many a happy day there ; 
in winter time chiefly in her father's study 
(where she had read more than he had, and 
of a more promiscuous kind), and in the 
summer in the old-fashioned walled garden ; 
it was close to the church, and many a time 
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the scent of its flowers had come to her 
through the open windows as she sat alone 
in the Yicar's pew, and had perfumed his 
sermons for her, which to say truth were 
somewhat musty. The house had all the 
sanctities of home for her save one, the 
memory of a mother — for that parent had 
died before she was of an age to understand 
her loss. If it had been otherwise she would 
not perhaps have been about to exchange her 
lot for such an uncertain though brilliant 
future. She had always pictured in her 
apprehensions the loss of the Yicarage — that 
is to say, her being turned out of it by 
strangers at her father's death. She had 
shed many an idle tear over this now never- 
to-come-about contingency. In her senti- 
mental moods her favourite verses in the ^' In 
Memoriam " were those in which the poet 
bewails a similar misfortune : 

" Unwatclied the garden bough shall sway, 
The tender blossom flutter down ; 
TJn watched this beech shall gather brown, 
That maple wear itself away. 
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" Till from the garden and the wild 
A fresh association blow, 
And year by year the landscape grow 
Familiar to the stranger's child." 

And now she was about to anticipate this 
dreaded removal, of her own proper motion, 
as thougli a rose should transplant itself or 
go potting out. Yet though she felt regret, 
she did not feel repentance. Sooner or later 
that change must have come, and she would 
have found herself no longer the Yicar's 
daughter, but an old maid like poor Miss 
Mitcham (whose father had been Yicar of 
Monksbourne nearly two generations ago), 
living in lodgings in Dilchester, with a box 
of mignonette in her window in place of a 
garden, unloved and uncalled upon. Helen 
had quite made up her mind not to risk that ; 
the opportunity of escaping such a fate which 
she had found for herself, if not wholly satis- 
factory, was in some respects a much better 
one than she could have looked for, and she 
was not going to let it slip. Still her heart 
beat as it had never done before at her 
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father's step, as she heard it coming down 
the gravel walk, after leaving his pony chaise 
as usual at the stable, which was at some"^ 

little distance. 

She opened the door for him with her own 
hands, and helped him to take off his coat 
and wraps in the low-roofed old-fashioned 
little hall. 

" Why, Helen, my lass," he said, kindly, 
*' I thought you would have been up at the 
Squire's. You were there last night, were 
you not ? " 

" Yes, papa ; but I have been at home all 
the morning." 

Perhaps she thought he would have ex- 
pressed some wonder at this, which would 
have made her task easier, but the Yicar was 
not a man given to " track suggestion " with- 
out a burning scent. 

" Then you can tell me if any letters came 
this morning for me," he answered simply. 

" No, papa ; there were no letters," she 
said, " but I have got some news for you." 

"What news," he said, turning sharply 
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round ; they were in the study by this time^ 
whither she had followed his slow but reso- 
lute step, the step of a man not young in 
the world's ways, though his world was a 
small one, and who put his foot down a& 
though he meant it. "I am afraid it is not 
good news by your face, lass ? You don't 
mean to say that those ranters have been 
preaching in the quarry again ? " 

Mr. Turton was not one of those who see 
" sermons in stones " (in which case the 
quarry would have been a fitting place for 
them enough) or " good in everything ; "" 
indeed, in ranters he saw no sort of good 
whatever. 

" No, papa, it is not bad news," she said^ 
"except, indeed, that it may not leave us 
together quite so much as we used to be. 
But you told me" — here she blushed, for 
she was thinking of another occasion not so 
very long ago when they were discussing 
together her rejection of Mr. Measom — 
"that you could bear to part with me for 
my own good. And I think it will be for 
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my good. Mr. Frank Wylder has asked me 
to be his wife ? " 

" What ! That young fellow at the Hall ? 
Impossible ! " 

It was evident to her that, though aston- 
ished, her father did not think the news too 
good to be true. His tone rather tended the 
other way. 

" My dear girl, I hope you will consider 
this," he added presently, taking a stride or 
two up and down the room : " the whole 
thing strikes me as ill-advised. There is so 
little certain about the man." 

" It is certain at least that he is the Squire's 
nephew," observed Helen. She was well 
aware that Frank was no favourite of her 
father's, but, on the other hand, he had never 
disputed his identity ; he had been one of 
the first to advise the Squire to know when 
he was beaten, and not to make an enemy of 
the new comer by fruitless opposition. There 
were not many now who seriously doubted 
the young man's claim, and those who did 
kept a discreet silence. Only Lady Grail 
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still went about " saying things " to Master 
Frank's discredit ; and even that was more 
because she disliked him than from any 
actual suspicion of his being an impostor. 

" Of course he's Wylder's nephew," as- 
sented the Yicar ; " that is the very thing 
which makes the idea objectionable to me. 
If you were a man you would understand it ; 
but the fact is, it is not an honourable thing 
to do — I mean this stepping into your friend's 
shoes." 

*' You are thinking of G-race and her 
mother." 

"Yes." But in reality the Yicar was 
thinking of his own relations with the Squire. 
He did not like the notion of his daughter 
filching away from so old a neighbour his 
family estate. If he had disliked the Squire 
and liked his nephew, he would not have 
been so fastidious, but as it was he felt that 
he was about to be guilty of a baseness, 
though by proxy. 

" Do not distress yourself on their account, 
papa," answered Helen, quietly. " I have 
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made much better terms for the Squire and 
for them than they could have made for 
themselves. Frank even said that he was 
sure that Mr. Bree would be angry to find 
I had driven so hard a bargain with him." 

" A bargain, Helen ? A young girl ought 
not to talk like that when she is going to be 
married," said the Yicar, testily. He was 
not, however, displeased to find that the 
Dissenters' friend and legal adviser had been 
set at naught. 

" If she doesn't talk of it, papa, she thinks 
of it ; that is, one in my case does, who has 
to do the best she can for herself." 

"You have done the best you could for 
others, my dear, it seems — that's something," 
said the Yicar, in a mollified tone. " I don't 
think the Wylders can have a word to say 
against us." 

The Yicar was verj fond of his daughter, 
but when he said "us" he was thinking 
mainly of himself. He was a poor man, but 
also very proud. The notion of any one, 
accusing him of being a match-maker, of 
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having aggrandized his daughter at the ex- 
pense of his friend, was intolerable to him. 
But he was not blind to the advantages of 
the proposed union. Craglands was a large 
estate, quite large enough to sustain two 
branches of the same family in affluence. 
Man for man he would have much preferred 
Mr. Measom for a son-in-law (though on the 
whole Helen's prudence in that matter had 
had his approval). He did not like Master 
Frank personally at all ; he even had an un- 
comfortable recollection of having called him 
" a mean brute " in Helen's hearing. But, 
after all, she was the sort of girl to know 
what she was about. 

"I know Frank is not a favourite of 
yours, dear papa," said Helen, after a 
long pause, and reading his thoughts, or 
some of them, in his doubtful looks. " But 
then, you know," she added, with a smile, 
" it is not you who are going to marry him. 
I hope and believe you will like him in time, 
if it is only for my sake." 

The Yicar's lips gave a fleeting smile. 

VOL. III. c 
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" Let Tis hope so, my dear ; a man is no judge 
of what a woman likes; and certainly at 
one time Frank was very popular. I'll talk 
to the Squire, and we'll see about it." 

Helen felt that she had gained her point, 
for the Squire was certainly not likely to 
make objections to a plan that offered him 
such favourable terms. She was as sensitive 
as the Yicar, though not to public opinion. 
The views of those she loved and respected 
had great weight with her; and it was an 
immense relief to her mind that though his 
last remark had brushed the fringe of the 
subject, her father had not alluded to Mar- 
garet Neil. 



( 1« ) 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

A GLIMPSE OF HIM, 

The spring was coming on, though, as 
always happens in the neighbourhood of 
Monksbourne, with tardy feet. The air of 
the hills was still eager, but the hill-sides 
were a living green, down which the rivulets, 
swollen by the melted snow, flashed like 
strings of diamonds. It was fair weather, 
too, and nothing could be more charming 
than the walk over the fells from Oraglands 
to Crook Park ; a route unhappily not trodcjen 
now by the tenants of either mansion. Lady 
G-rail had declared that after the insolence 
with which he had treated her on her last 
visit she would never set foot in the Hall 
while Master Frank was its tenant ; and of 
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course it was out of the question that Mar- 
garet should meet him. The fact of his en- 
gagement to Helen had been made public ; 
and while he stood in the same relation to 
her as he had once done to herself, the thing 
was impossible. Mr. Grant, who, to the sur- 
prise of the Craglands party, was- still staying 
on at the Park, shared, as we know, his 
hostess's prejudice against Frank Wylder, 
and had not even made a call at Craglands 
to see Lennox. The news of the young 
couple's engagement had set her ladyship 
more decidedly against Helen than ever, and 
she was quite angry with Margaret for not 
taking the same view of her " treachery," as 
she called it, as she did herself. 

" If you think, my dear, that it is only 
Frank to blame in the matter," she said, 
" you are much mistaken." 

" I never said Frank was to blame, Lady 
Grail," was Margaret's quiet reply ; " and I 
say that Helen is not to blame. If she has 
stepped into the place I once occupied in his 
aflfections, it is in a natural way. We do not 
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blame those who succeed their predecessors 
through the gate of death, and I am dead so 
far as Frank is concerned/' 

" Well, for my part, I don't think I can 
ever bring myself to speak to the girl civilly 
again," observed Lady Grrail, 

"You had always a little difficulty in 
doing that," answered Margaret, with a 
smile. " Helen has her weaknesses, but she 
is sound at heart, and I wish her every 
happiness," 

" I wish her every happiness she deserves," 
returned Lady G-rail, grimly, 

Mrs. Wylder and G-race had driven over 
to the Park at Helen's request to tell the 
news. The scene between the elder ladies 
had been somewhat stormy, for Lady Grrail, 
never very reticent, had spoken her mind 
with great freedom about Master Frank and 
his intended; while Mrs. Wylder, though 
much hampered by her pity for Margaret, 
had " stuck up " for them. Frank was, after 
all, her nephew, and the tie of blood, as in 
all conventional natures, had an influence 
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with her wholly independent of merit ; while 
Helen's forethought and solicitude for her 
old friends in the matter of " the property " 
had touched her nearly. Her husband, 
though far from being pleased with an 
arrangement which deprived him for the 
present of £1500 a year, and left him with- 
out an acre to leave behind him, or, what he 
regretted more, to dispose of, had confessed 
that, thanks to Helen, he had got better 
terms out of " that young savage " (as he 
termed his relative) than he had thought 
possible. He did not think it necessary to 
explain that the terms included the settle- 
ment of some other little matters which, but 
for the opportune assistance of Mr. Lennox, 
would have given him excessive inconve- 
nience, and might even have put him into 
what a class of people with whom the gentle 
reader is wholly unacquainted call " Queer 
Street," 

The conversation between the younger 
women was of a very diflferent kind. G-race 
had come full of excuses for Helen, which 
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she had intended to express, and of compas- 
sion for Margaret, which, of course, she did 
her best to conceal, whereas Margaret at once 
perceived the latter and refused to listen to 
the former. 

"Not one word of excuse for her, dear 
Grrace, is necessary," she said, " any more 
than of pity for me, I know what is the 
force of circumstance, and have learnt to bow 
to it; and are not others equally subject to 
its influence ? " 

" But Helen is so sorry, Margaret," pleaded 
Grrace, " The thought of your feeling hurt 
embitters all her happiness— and— and she is 
not so very happy, I fear, either," 

" Does she not love him, then ? " inquired 
Margaret, simply, " Lady Grrail has said as 
much, of course, but I hoped " 

She did not finish the sentence. She 
trembled, and a faint flush overspread her 
delicate cheek, Grrace understood her as well 
as though she had spoken volumes. She 
thought that she had never seen her friend 
looking so beautiful, or so like an angel. 
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" Slie does not love him as you — I mean as 
I could wish to love the man I was about to 
marry, I fear she is doubtful about the 
happiness of her future. But he seems to be 

very fond " Then it was Grace's turn 

to blush and hesitate, " I mean when he is 
in a good humour, everything, she says, is 
rose-colour with him. That reminds me, by 
the bye, there was a difficulty about it — I 
don't know why — ^but she has got your 
letters." 

Margaret pressed her hand against her 
side as though a sudden pain had shot 
through it. 

" That's very kind of Helen. It could not 
have been easy for her to ask for them. 
Have you brought them ? " 

" No, darling ; though, of course, I can do 
so, or they might be sent ; but Helen begged 
me to ask might she bring them to you her- 
self. Would you see her ? " 

" I have no objection to see Helen, but — " 

"You are thinking of Lady Grail. Of 
course Helen could not come here — I mean 
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to the house; but if you would appoint a 
place of meeting, no matter where." 

" Yes, I will write her a line." 

" That is so good of you, and so like your- 
self, Margaret. How pleased she will be ! " 

Then the two girls kissed one another, and 
came downstairs — they had been talking in 
Margaret's little boudoir — into the drawing- 
room. As they entered, the conversation 
that had been going on there suddenly 
ceased, so that it was easy to guess what 
had been its subject. Mr. Grant had in the 
mean time joined the two elder ladies, and 
was now introduced to Grrace. He was a shy 
man, though not in the sense of awkward- 
ness ; he had that diflSculty in talking to 
women which men who have a reverence for 
the sex, and who are somewhat unaccustomed 
to their society, often exhibit. Grace, being 
a young lady not of the fashionable type, 
was all the kinder to him on that account. 

They talked of the beauty of the neigh- 
bourhood, and she expressed regret that he 
had not come over to Craglands, which pos- 
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sessed a picturesqueness of its own, diflfering 
from that of Crook Park. 

" The fact is your cousin and I, Miss 
Wylder, do not get on very well," he said, 
frankly ; " I don't think he wants to see me ; 
and there are other things beside, you know, 
I am a guest here, and it seems like deserting 
the flag," and he indicated his hostess with a 
smile, 

" Yes ; I know Lady Grrail feels very 
strongly on this unhappy matter ; it is a 
great pity." 

" It is I who am the sujBferer," pursued Mr. 
Grant ; "it would give me such pleasure to 
take advantage of your invitation on all ac- 
counts. Lennox is still staying with you, 
I hear, and he is such an old friend of mine." 

" He talks of you as if he was, indeed." 

" Ah ! you must not believe him there. 
Miss Wylder. He is a man who overrates 
his friends— a man of tenderness and gene- 
rosity ; with a heart as bold as a lion's, and 
as soft as a woman's ; one of ten thousand, in 
my opinion." 
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It miglit well have struck her that here 
was another man given to overrate his 
friend's virtues ; but Grace said nothing to 
that eflfect — indeed, only gave a silent adhe- 
sion, and waited for more. Her companion 
observed this, and obliged her, 

" Lennox is the only man I ever knew," he 
went on, " who was not more or less deterio- 
rated by prosperity," 

" Indeed ! I did not know he was so pros- 
perous ; he often complains that there is no 
chance of his being appointed to a ship," 

" The hypocrite. Has he never told you 
that he has left the navy ; nor the reason ? " 

" Never." 

" Now, that is so like him. When I said 
hypocrite, I was, of course, joking. What 
would be the pride that apes humility in 
another man is in his case modesty. He was 
left a fortune by an aunt, upon the under- 
standing that he should leave the navy. 
He is as rich as Croesus." 

"Indeed," said Grace again, but without 
her former satisfaction. She had been pleased 
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to find him prosperous, and for his own sake ; 
but she would somehow have preferred him 
not to be " as rich as Croesus." Mr, Grant 
noticed the change of tone, but misunder- 
stood its cause ; which, in truth, was far 
from obvious. 

" You must not be set against Lennox, you 
know, because of what I have told you," he 
said, cheerfully. " There are some people, I 
know, for I am one of them myself, who have 
rather a horror of very rich people." 

"The sentiment has Scripture to support 
it," said G-race, smiling ; " there is the camel 
and the needle's eye." 

" I am afraid my prejudice has no religious 
ground," he said. "Perhaps I entertain it 
because I am myself a poor man. A gulf 
seems to me to be set in this world, as in the 
next, between Dives and Lazarus ; only here 
Dives has decidedly the best of it." 

" That is true," replied Grace, gravely ; 
" I mean as to the gulf — I am quite ready, 
mamma, if you are." And in obedience to a 
glance from Mrs. Wylder she rose, and the 
ladies took their leave. 
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Two days afterwards Margaret was pacing 
the fir grove at noon, three hours after her 
wonted time, and, what was still more un- 
usual, in expectation of a companion. She 
had chosen a clearing in the little wood, 
through which the still wintry sun shone 
feebly. When her face was turned westward 
towards Craglands, she gazed eagerly out 
between the trees, but when she retraced her 
steps her eyes sought the ground in melan- 
choly thought. Lifting them up, however^ 
on one occasion as she turned, an object in 
the eastward direction attracted her. A 
gentleman, to judge by his dress, was de- 
scending from the opposite hill in Crook 
Park, and coming towards her. It was not 
Mr. G-rant, she knew ; but it was not un- 
usual for tourists, tempted by its exceed- 
ing beauty, to trespass upon this forbidden 
ground, and though Lady G-rail objected to 
them, Margaret herself deemed such offences 
very venial. On the other hand, the season 
was much too early for the excursions of the 
lovers of the picturesque. She watched him, 
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therefore, witli some curiosity. He had a 
round hat and velveteen suit, which seemed 
to indicate one of the artist race ; but there 
was something in his movements which led 
her to believe he was not a stranger, or at 
all events that he was aware that he was on 
private ground. In descending the hill he 
seemed careful to conceal himself from view 
of the house, and made several detours be- 
hind rocks and trees evidently witt this in- 
tention; sometimes he would stop and look 
carefully about him, as if to make sure that 
he was not observed. He had a cigar in his 
mouth, but walked with much greater ra- 
pidity than is usual with smokers. At first 
she thought he was making for the fir grove ; 
but it presently appeared that he had another 
object. 

Half-way down the hill stood a cottage, 
now xmtenanted, and which had fallen into 
disrepair. It had been at one time inhabited 
by an under-gardener of Lady Grrail's ; but 
he had been dismissed for misconduct, and 
she had not supplied his place. His daughter 
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was the Mary Cleveland of whom we have 
made mention as having been the unjust, 
though not the innocent cause, of Margaret's 
rejection of Frank Wylder's suit. Hence the 
ruined cottage had an association in her 
mind of melancholy and regret. It was its 
connection with him, no doubt, that suddenly 
caused the idea to flash upon her mind that 
this man might be Frank Wylder himself. 
It was to the last degree improbable that 
this should be the case, but it was possible, 
and the stranger's obvious desire for conceal- 
ment and apparent acquaintance with the 
spot gave some faint colour to the sugges- 
tion. Faint as it was, however, it affected 
poor Margaret in an extreme degree. Her 
native good sense at once deserted her, and 
forgetting that he had been proved innocent 
of any intrigue with the girl, she pictured 
him as returning to that scene of lawless 
love from some motive of sentiment, often no 
less strong because it has a false foundation. 

This was not suggested (as it well might 
have been) by knowledge of the world, for 
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Margaret had little or none of it, but by the 
instinct which, in the purest (when they 
love), will sometimes conjecture the woist. 
For the moment that heart, which, she 
flattered herself, had expelled her lover's 
image, seemed to fail and shrivel within her, 
and her limbs were seized with a trembling 
so violent that she had to lean against a tree 
to support them. Then, slowly, as the heart- 
beats came again, reason began to resume its 
sway. In no case could that be Frank, The 
story of his relations with Mary Cleveland 
had been shown to be false ; and no motive 
could therefore possibly exist for his ventur- 
ing into a neighbourhood which he had 
shown the strongest desire to avoid. The 
intruder was, no doubt, an artist, led thither 
by the love of the picturesque, of which, 
indeed, the ruined cottage itself was an 
attractive example. 

He stood by it for some minutes gazing on 
it intently ; she even thought he was about to 
take from his pocket a sketch-book, but as it 
turned out, it was a cigar-case, from which he 
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produced and lit another cigar ; then having 
apparently satisfied his curiosity, he began 
to climb the opposite hill — Margaret's hill. 
His course did not lead Jiim through the fir- 
grove, but near enough for her — ^herself, of 
course, unseen — to observe him with some 
accuracy. He was a tall, dark man, nearer 
thirty than twenty, but his movements had 
all the elasticity and grace of youth ; though 
the hill was steep, he came up it in leaps and 
bounds without stopping for a moment to 
take breath. 

Pale as death, Margaret kept her eyes 
fixed upon him with an intensity that would 
have been painful had she had any sense of 
pain, but her whole attention was so concen- 
trated upon him that she would hardly have 
felt a dagger-thrust. It was not, of course, 
the Frank Wylder she had known, but so 
strong in many respects was the likeness to 
him that — judging of him at that distance, a 
hundred yards or so — ^he might well have 
been the very man in his maturity. And the 
very man was, she knew, at most but a few 
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miles away. When he reached the brow of 
the hill he turned and gazed upon the view 
behind him, which included the grove itself. 
Mechanically she dropped upon her knees 
and cowered beneath his gaze, though reflect 
tion might have told her that it could not 
have pierced those serried lines of trees, albeit 
from her own point of espial she never lost 
sight of him even for an instant. The noon- 
day light fell full upon his dark face, and 
showed a sneer upon his lip and a frown 
upon his brow. 

" Thank Heaven ! it is not he," she sobbed. 
"He never, never could have looked like 
that." 

She felt grateful, despite her tears, and 
brushed them away with a firm hand just in 
time to see Helen coming through the grove 
to meet her. She had looked forward to the 
proposed interview with apprehension and 
embarrassment, but it seemed to be almost 
free from pain in comparison with what she 
had undergone so unexpectedly within the 
last few minutes. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

THE RIVALS. 

Helen and Margaret had not met since the 
day they had stood on the frozen mere 
together, fast friends, although very different 
in their characters. Helen regarded Mar- 
garet with sincere admiration and respect, and 
with unfeigned pity too for the loss of her 
lover, but with regard to that incident also 
with a touch of what was almost contempt. 
She could not understand a girl's " throwing 
up the sponge " so early in life's battle 
because the man of her choice was denied to 
her. There were plenty more men in the 
world who had not gone away to sea and got 
drowned, some of whom would surely have 
made as good husbands. She was too inde- 
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pendent, and, indeed, generous of spirit, to 
envy Margaret her worldly prosperity, but 
since she was so prosperous her melancholy 
was the more inexplicable to her. If she 
had been poor, to have let slip so great a 
prize Blight have been a most serious mis- 
fortune; but as it was, it seemed to Helen 
that it was at least remediable. Her friend's 
conduct had some resemblance in her eyes to 
that of Rousseau (he was among the miscel- 
laneous authors in her father's library), who 
^foimd a pleasure in " sitting on some stone 
or bank and seeing his tears drop into the 
water." But when Frank was no longer a 
mere memory, but had come home in the 
flesh, and faithless, Helen's views of Margaret 
had changed. She felt that her friend had 
just cause of complaint against Frank ; and 
that it was at least natural, if not just, that 
she should complain of her. It was true she 
had not robbed her of him, but what woman 
would allow as much who beholds a rival in 
possession of her lover ? The consciousness 
that she herself was not actuated in her 
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engagement by affection only — nor perhaps 
even mainly — made her doubtless more sus* 
ceptible of self-reproach ; but she experienced 
it very keenly. She was indifferent in an 
unusual degree for one of her sex to the 
opinion of society, yet without a word of 
forgiveness from Margaret it seemed to her, 
however fanciful the " impediment," that 
she could hardly answer "Yes" to the 
question Frank would put to her at the 
altar. 

Margaret, on the other hand, entertained 
no hostility against Helen. She had spoken 
from her heart when she had told Lady G-rail 
that in her opinion the girl was not to blame 
for marrying Frank. And though, of course, 
it was a bitter cup to her that he had proved 
faithless, it is the simple truth that she fqr- 
gave her rival for being younger and prettier 
and more fascinating than herself. That 
species of generosity is so rare, however, in 
her sex that it is no wonder she was not 
credited with it. And, moreover, the world 
at large did not agree with her in her own 
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humble estimation of herself. To many 
eyes Margaret Neil was as pretty a woman 
as Helen Turton. Disappointment had not 
withered her shapely form, and if it had 
given to her face an expression somewhat 
graver than maidens are wont to wear, that 
by no means detracted from its peculiar 
beauty. 

Years passed in doing good as a rule fall 
lightly on the doer, and bestow grace and 
gentleness in return for the youth they steal 
away. Margaret's smile was perfection. If 
it had not the glowing freshness of the 
summer morning, it had all the chastened 
sweetness of its afternoon ; and there was a 
restfulness about it that not only to the toil- 
worn and the weary, but to all that had eyes 
to see it, whispered " Home." 

As for the youth, however, that was clearly 
with her rival, and the fascination also ; the 
neighbours, I think, were unconsciously 
influenced by the fact that Margaret was an 
heiress, and had never been known to speak 
ill of any of them, when they thus praised 
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her attractions at the expense of Helen. 
Young ladies who say sharp things, however 
witty, and have not a position in the county, 
can hardly expect to be popular ; but Margaret 
not only acknowledged Helen's superior 
intelligence, but was led by charity to look 
below the somewhat unpromising surface of 
her character, and had found — or thought she 
had found — gold. As Helen stepped from 
the trees into the clearing — which was the 
trysting-place agreed upon between them — 
Margaret came forward to greet her with 
outstretched hands. 

" How good you are to me to meet me 
thus," said Helen, in a trembling voice ; "it 
makes me so happy." 

" I hope you are happy without my making 
you so, Helen," was the grave but gentle 
reply. " If good wishes from me could give 
you happiness, it would be ensured, believe 



me." 
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I do believe you, Margaret ; you are 
truth itself, I know." Then suddenly — as 
one who finds a thing the more difficult to 
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say the more one thinks about it — " Here are 
the letters you wished for." 

Margaret took them; a little packet of 
faded notes, tied with a faded ribbon. 

" Why did he not send them back before ? " 
she murmured, plaintively, not knowing that 

« 

she was giving utterance to the thought 
within her. 

" I don't think Mrs. Wylder told him that 
you wished for them until quite lately," 
pleaded Helen, in extenuation ; " and then, 
you see, they are important to him, as being 
proofs of his identity." 

Margaret sighed. What the sigh said was 
that it was no wonder that the Frank Wylder 
of to-day needed proof of his having been the 
Frank Wylder of ten years ago. Then per- 
ceiving that her companion looked confused 
and pained, she added, "It is not your fault, 
Helen, but only my misfortune." 

" I am so sorry," said the other — a cuckoo- 
note she was for ever repeating, either to 
herself or to others, as respected this un- 
happy matter. 
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" Do not let it disturb you, Helen ; I hope 
you will make liim a better wife than I; 
though — I am speaking of years ago, of 
course — ^he will scarcely have found a more 
loving one." 

" I am sure of that," said Helen, naively ; 
then recollecting herself, and turning scarlet, 
she added, quickly, " He has made a bad ex- 
change for himself every way." 

" But you do love him, Helen ? " returned 
Margaret, laying her hand upon the other's 
shoulder and regarding her steadfastly. " Do 
not think I grudge him your love — I am 
thinking of yourself — and your future." 

" Yes," said Helen, plucking nervously at 
her dress, " I like him well enough. Not as 
you liked him in the old times, perhaps ; but 
then I am not like you — I wish I was." 

" It is strange, Helen, that, being a bride- 
elect, you should wish to exchange places 
with — with one like me." 

" I did not mean that," said Helen, with a 
touch of brusqueness, which the subject of 
disparity of fortune always evoked from her. 
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" I mean that you are your own mistress, 
and that I am not. I am a poor girl without 
expectations." 

" Then you are marrying him for his 
money ? Oh, Helen, beware what you do. 
I have known what it is to be poor and also 
what it is to be rich. It is not wealth that 
bestows happiness, believe me." 

" I have heard all that before, Margaret, 
and always from rich people," replied Helen, 
scornfully. " Words, words, words ! " 

" Not in my case, at all events," answered 
Margaret, earnestly. " If what you fear is 
poverty, I have enough for both. Name 
what sum you wish — no one, save you and 
me, shall know one word of this, — and if it is 
within my means, you shall have it. But do 
not, do not sell yourself for gold, and blast 
two lives in one. Forgive me, dear," she 
added ; " I mean no insult." 

" No doubt," answered Helen, coldly ; 
" you are speaking for my good, I know ; 
people that do that are always a little harsh. 
And I do believe you mean what you say 
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about your money. Your proposal is impos- 
sible, of course ; but you do not see that." 

" Why should it be impossible ? " pleaded 
Margaret. " Am I not, as you say, my own 
mistress? Can I not do what I will with 
my own? And what is money? In itself 
nothing, but used as I would suggest, salva- 
tion." 

" You are a noble woman, Margaret ; but, 
once for all, your offer is impracticable and 
out of the question. I came here to appeal 
to your generosity in another way — to ask 
your pardon." 

" I have none to give, Helen, because you 
have not offended me. I am thankful to you 
for coming, as well as for what you have 
brought me." 

" I am so glad, dear. It was rather dif- 
ficult — because — because " — she hesitated 
and hung her head. 

" You mean," said Margaret with a faint 
smile, " that you could hardly tell him why 
you were coming here, and he was unwilling 
to spare you all the morning." 
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She remembered how Frank had once 
loved roaming over the hills with her, and 
had resented any occupation of her own 
which forbade it. 

" Yes, dear ; that was it — I must go now ; 
will you kiss me, Margaret ? " 

The two women embraced. They were 
rivals ; but it was no Judas kiss they inter- 
changed with one another. 

" If ever you are in trouble, Helen, such as 
any help of mine can lessen or put an end to 
— remember you have a friend in me." 

" I do ; I will. Grod bless you, Margaret, 
and reward you for all your goodness." 

They embraced once more, and Helen 
turned to leave, but ere she did so looked 
cautiously through the trees to westward. 

" Do you see any one, Helen ? No one is 
coming here, I hope," said Margaret, ner- 
vously ; for though she had maintained her 
self-control throughout what had been to her 
a very trying interview, she felt herself un- 
equal to a conversation with any chance 
comer, such as Mr. Grant, for example. 
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"No, dear; that is, ho must have just 
gone out of sight. I saw him coming over 
the hill from this direction on my way here, 
and hid in the wood yonder to avoid him ; 
that is what made me late." 

" But who was it came over the hill ? " 
inquired Margaret, with beating heart. " I 
saw some one in a suit of velveteen and a 
round hat — was it — was it Frank ? " 

"Yes, dear," answered Helen, still intent 
upon her scrutiny. " But I think the coast 
is clear now, and he will never guess I have 
been here ; once more, good-bye, Margaret." 

Margaret waved her hand, but she could 
not have spoken to have saved her life. The 
information she had just received had fairly 
overwhelmed her ; for the moment she could 
scarcely draw her breath. To think that she 
had but a few minutes ago been within 
speaking distance of her lost lover and taken 
him for a stranger — that she had scanned 
his face and failed to recognize its once loved 
lineaments. But for that quiet " Yes, dear " 
of Helen's, it would indeed have been in- 
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credible that he could have been the same 
man. The incident seemed to bring home to 
her with pitiless force her faded youth and 
the fruitless years. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 



IN THE GREENHOUSE. 



Every one wondered, though no one more 
than himself, how the Squire had contrived 
so to arrange matters with his nephew that, 
when the latter married Helen Turton, he 
himself was still left in possession of Crag- 
lands, with an income diminished indeed, 
but, if his many investments did not turn 
out even worse than he apprehended, still 
sufficient to maintain his position. The large 
demand for ready 'money to discharge the 
mortgage, as well as for professional services 
on his own account, which Mr. Bree had 
made upon him, could never, of course, have 
been met but for the assistance of Mr. Lennox. 
The attorney, indeed, had offered to take 
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the shares Mr. Wylder held in the new mine 
off his hands at a small premium ; but from 
certain information he had got from Mr. 
Paseoe, who, as a rule, did not believe in 
underground undertakings, and whose opinion 
was therefore in this case the more valuable, 
he had resolved to stick to them. If a mine 
turns out well (which does happen occasion- 
ally, as the aloe blooms once in a century) 
it recoups one for a large amount of loss ; 
while if these same shares should even lead 
to utter ruin, it would only be a broader way 
to it than some others along which the Squire 
had been journeying for some time. 

He had not only expressed no objection to 
the Vicar with respect to his daughter's 
marriage with " Master Frank," but had 
frankly confessed his own obligations to her. 

"Helen has behaved very kindly to her 
old friends, Turton. But for her I feel 
certain that that fellow " here he cor- 
rected himself, with a sudden remembrance 
that he was speaking to Frank's future father- 
in-law — " I mean that our young friend 
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would never have made sucli favourable terms 
with me." 

" Yes ; I do believe he must bo really fond 
of my Helen," said the Yiear, in a tone, 
however, that had some hesitation in it. 
. " It can't be — I mean the favourableness 
of the terms — can't be owing to any other 
motive." 

" Surely not. He knows — or rather Brec 
knows— I am not in a position to dispute his 
claim ; I have not the sinews of war, even if 
the contest could have any other event than 
my own defeat." 

" True : and if you are satisfied about that, 
how much more ought I to be ! It is only 
that blackguard Breo being so easy with you 
that gives one the least suspicion of anything: 
wrong." 

The Squire coloured, feeling, perhaps, that 
if all were known, Mr. Bree had not been so 
particularly easy. 

The Yicar marked the flush, though he 
mistook the cause. " Wylder," said he, 
earnestly, " we have been always neighbourly 
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and friendly. I hope there is nothing that 
you are concealing from me." 

" Nothing — that is, nothing that concerns 
you, my good friend," returned the other, in 
some confusion. " What object could I have 
in concealment ? " ^ 

" Well, I don't finpute it to you, mind, for 
a moment — ^but you may be saying to your- 
self, * This is not only a lucky thing for me, 
but a safe thing.' If my daughter, Grace, 
had married this man, and he should turn 
out to be an impostor, I should have been to 
some extent in the same boat with him still. 
But now, whatever happens, I have not only 
made a good bargain, but I am free to take 
my own course. If you have any secret of 
that kind, Wylder — suggested, I mean, by a 
secret doubt — some circumstance of which 
you are in possession and I am not — I adjure 
you, for the sake of old times, to let me know 
it." 

The Yicar was greatly moved, a thing so 
unusual with him that it impressed the 
Squire immensely, who could hardly find 
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words to express his conviction of his own 
innocence. " Upon my soul and honour, 
Turton, I know no more than you do — no 
more than ; we all know about this man. 
Personally he is not, as you are aware, a 
favourite of mine ; but there can be no doubt 
of his being my nephew — why, do you sup- 
pose I would let him run away with half my 
income ? — indeed, between you and me, I 
made Bree take his Bible oath about it." 

" That is a circumstance that may count 
either way," returned the Yicar, simply. 
^^ However, I suppose it is all right. But my 
girl is very dear to me — and somehow, with 
respect to this marriage of hers, I can't shake 
off the sense of risk." 

"No man who has daughters can, my 
good fellow," reasoned the Squire. *' It is 
my opinion that the less they know about 
their future husbands the better for their 
own peace of mind. G-ad ! I think it would 
have made my own father-in-law far from 
comfortable if he had known all about me'' 
And the Squire laughed, doubtless tickled 
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with the remembrance of his youthful pecca- 
dilloes. 

The Yicar looked at him for a moment, as 
though his companion had been Justice Shal- 
low instead of a county magistrate of the 
nineteenth century ; then observed quietly, 
" I don't mean that ; a man may make no 
worse a husband for having been a little 
wild ; but if I didn't think* he'd treat her 

kindly " and he turned away without 

finishing his sentence and drummed with his 
fingers on the window-pane. 

"My dear Turton, you mustn't entertain 
such notions : and besides it is too late," put 
in the Squire, naively. " Your daughter 
has a will of her own, and depend upon it 
she will not be put upon. He's a bad-tem- 
pered man, no doubt — that is, he is violent 
in his language (like me), and also morose ; 
but that may be manner ; and he is certainly 
mean, though indeed I am not the man to 
say so, for he has been liberal enough — 
thanks to your daughter — ^to me. Well, if 
she can make him open his purse to other 
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people, she can surely make him do it for 
herself." 

" I shall be very lonely," said the Vicar, 
sadly, " and when I think of her I should 
like to do so as being a happy bride. There 
will be my difficulty, Wylder. I am afraid 
she has overrated the force of her fascinations, 
or that the glamour of them will not last 
with, him." 

A recollection of what he had read of the 
power of the human eye upon wild animals 
suggested itself to the Squire's mind, but he 
fortunately restrained himself from dropping 
that crumb of comfort. 

"Depend upon it, my dear fellow, when 
they are once married it will be all right," 
he said ; as people very often do say in such 
cases, whose private opinion is that it will 
be all wrong. His former remark, however, 
concerning its being too late now to discuss 
the bridegroom's character, was indisputable, 
for the marriage was to take place im- 
mediately. And it did so. 

The ceremony was a very quiet one, for 
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many reasons ; and this even Helen herself, 
with all her love of position and display, by 
no means regretted. But she felt keenly the 
absence of some of- her oldest friends. Mar- 
garet, of course, did not come, nor did she 
send a marriage present. If it had been but 
a bunch of violets it would have given Helen 
greater pleasure than a bracelet of diamonds 
from any one else ; but nothing arrived from 
Crook Park. Nor did Mr. Measom, though 
especially invited, put in an appearance. He 
excused himself, though he was never ill, 
upon the ground of indisposition — a term 
that has two meanings. A few old friends, 
however, were at the wedding, besides the 
party at the Hall, who overwhelmed her with 
gifts and good wishes. Among other things — 
it afterwards became noteworthy — Grace gave 
her friend a favourite little terrier, which, as 
a living thing, would help to remind her of 
Craglands and herself, she said, more than 
any inanimate object. 

**I shall never need reminding, Grace — 
never, never," she answered, greatly moved ; 
" but Gyp and I will never part." 
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Mr. Bree, by his own desire, expressed 
through his young client, was among the 
guests at the Yiearage, and contributed a 
very handsome cadeau; a great deal hand- 
somer, indeed, than that of the bridegroom, 
whose frugal mind exhibited itself in a tea- 
caddy of electro-plate, with an exceptionally 
strong lock. The laborious politeness dis- 
played by the host — on this occasion only — 
to the attorney, was a spectacle for the cynic. 

Mr. Pascoe was also at the marriage feast, 
by no means at his own desire, but at the 
Vicar's express wish. His manner towards 
the bridegroom was also worthy of note, as 
representing the legal phrase " without pre- 
judice " in flesh and blood, as a sculptor ex- 
presses sentiments of a more poetic kind in 
marble. Mr. Lennox was Master Frank's 
" best man," and enlivened by his gaiety and 
good-humour an occasion which it was some- 
how felt by the company was not so " aus- 
picious " as it might have been. On the 
other hand, it was admitted on all sides that 
a handsomer young couple had seldom been 
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seen. Helen, in her wreath and veil and 
trailing white silk, had never looked more 
beautiful, though she lacked- her usual charm 
of changeful expression. Tall and graceful 
as a goddess, she had the Olympian gravity 
also, which cast her in shadow, and though 
you could not say it did not become her, was 
uncharacteristic. Her eyes, it was noticed, 
at the breakfast, sought the faces of her 
father and Grace more frequently than that 
of her new-made husband. As for him, he 
was seen at his very best. Even the Squire 
admitted subsequently that Frank had looked 
" a perfect savage," by which he meant, for 
the phrase was somewhat open to miscon- 
struction, the perfection of manly beauty, as 
distinct from the meretricious attractions of 
civilization. 

When the carriage and four had rolled 
away with them to the railway station, a 
great blank was felt both at the Vicarage 
and the Hall, though of a widely diflferent 
kind. In the one place there was the sense 
of loss and loneliness : for the light of her 
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father's house had gone out with the bride. 
In the other, a sense of relief caused by the 
departure of the bridegroom. 

Mr. Lennox, however, was to take his 
leave upon the morrow, there being no excuse 
for his remaining at Craglands now that 
his friend was gone, which not a little 
damped the general joy. A note, however, 
had been put in his hand after the ceremony, 
which greatly mitigated his own regret; it 
was an invitation from Lady Grail to come 
and stay at Crook Park, " where my cousin 
Grant, I am glad to say, is still my guest." 
Some apologetic words were added about 
" circumstances " having hitherto prevented 
the writer's having had the pleasure of making 
his personal acquaintance. He had at once — 
by bearer — accepted this opportune invi- 
tation ; partly because he was really glad to 
have his friend's society, but chiefly (as he 
made no attempt to conceal from himself) 
that he might still remain in the neighbour- 
of Grace Wylder. 

Within the last few weeks a change had 
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taken place in her conduct towards him 
which he could not understand, and which 
had given him no little uneasiness. Her 
manner towards him, though perfectly 
friendly, had become less frank and cordiaL 
He was unconscious of having given her any 
offence, and his simplicity of character im- 
pelled him to a course which any other man 
who was as much in love as he was would 
probably have shrunk from in vague appre- 
hension. He resolved to ask her what was 
the cause of the change in h,er demeanour. 
He meant to do so playfully, leaving the 
reason of his feeling so distressed about it 
for a future occasion ; he was modest as 
respected his own attractions ; he felt that 
his stay at Craglands, although protracted, 
had been somewhat too short for the winning 
of so great a prize as Grace's hand ; yet ven- 
tured to hope that his chance might improve 
the more they saw of one another; but the 
ringing of the marriage bells in his ears had 
set his thoughts to the same tune, and hurried 
matters. 
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On the morning of his departure for Crook 
Park he found himself in the garden green- 
house — for the Hall was too old-fashioned to 
boast of a conservatory — with Grace alone. 
Mr. Wylder himself had sent her there, not 
a little to her annoyance, to pick a bouquet 
for the young man's button-hole. 

" Don^t let Lady Grail think we have not 
done our duty by him," he had said ; " but 
send him to her as spick and span as pos- 
sible." 

Of course, he had spoken jestingly, but she 
knew he would not so have spoken at all 
had Mr. Lennox been the half-pay lieutenant 
they had at first supposed him to be. Within 
the last few months her eyes had been opened 
to the family dijBficulties, and also, in spite of 
herself, to her father's character. If he had 
been content for material reasons that she 
should become her cousin's wife, how much 
more welcome to him as a son-in-law would 
be the man whom Mr. Grant had described as 
" a Croesus." It was that intelligence, in 
fact, which had been the cause of the altera- 
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tion in her manner towards Lennox — a reason 
inexplicable, doubtless, to "girls of the period." 
Indeed, Helen herself, though by no means 
coming under that category, would have pro- 
nounced it Quixotic and ridiculous ; but 
Grace possessed a self-respect and delicacy 
of feeling which in these days is a rarity. 
She was not so foolish as to like Mr. Lennox 
less because he was rich ; but she shrimk on 
that account — as she had not done when she 
thought him poor — from letting him know 
how much she liked him. She had intended 
to put a restraint upon herself in this hour of 
parting ; she had resolved not to let him see 
how deeply she felt it ; and her father's man- 
date had made that easy for her which other- 
wise would have been difficult. She resented 
excessively his having thus " thrown her at 
Mr. Lennox's head," as her mother after- 
wards described the proceeding, and it very 
thoroughly congealed for her what before had 
been but artificial ice, and not, perhaps, very 
far from the melting point. 

The young man had accompanied her to 
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procure the bouquet — indeed, he could hardly 
have done othenvise — and was as far from 
ice himself as the temperature of the green- 
house. On him his host's suggestion had 
had all the effect intended ; and certainly the 
opportunity was a supreme one. G-race was 
gathering ferns and flowers for him, her 
elbow brushing his sleeve in silence. 

" I am so sorry to be leaving Craglands," 
he said, gently. 

" Papa will be sorry to lose you," she 
answered, as though each word had dropped 
from an icicle. 

"And will nobody else be sorry?" he 
asked in a tone half earnest, half jest. 

" Yes," she said, selecting a lily of the 
valley with especial care, and mating it with 
a sprig of maidenhair ; " I think Mamma 
will miss you, too." 

" And why not you, Grace ? " he continued^ 
this time seriously enough. " I used to think 
— to hope — at one time that it might be so. 
But you are strangely altered. What have 
I done to offend you ? " 
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"Nothing," she answered, with a forced 
laugh ; " indeed, Mr. Lennox, nothing." 

" I have no right, of course, to demand an 
explanation," he replied, gravely; "young 
ladies may Hehave as they please. But if 
anything has happened over which I have no 

control, to estrange " 

" Don't say estrange, Mr. Lennox," she 
put in, kindly ; " for we are very good friends, 
I hope; but something has happened; you 
know what it is, but I must be excused from 
indicating it ; and — and — it is not your fault 
at all." 

She was by this time in a state of great 
confusion ; she felt that she had made a 
mistake in even hinting at the reason of her 
change of manner. 

" Am I then to understand," he said, look- 
ing gravely at her as she bent over a flower, 
" that I am the victim of circumstances ? " 

"If you please — yes ; many good men have 
suffered so before you, Mr. Lennox. I am 
very sorry." 

He had been searching in his mind for 
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what the circumstance could be, and he 
thought he had found it. The colour rose 
in his cheek as though ho had been diving 
for it head foremost. 

" Is it — may I ask — in any way connected 
with money ? " 

It was Grace's turn to flush now, and she 
did so from brow to chin. It was one thing 
for her to conceive his wealth to be an ob- 
atacle to his wooing her, and another for 
him to have guessed it. Her view then, it 
seemed, of persons as rich as Croesus had 
been correct in spite of Mr. Grant's defence 
of them; they were always conscious of their 
superior position. 

" I say again, Mr. Lennox," she answered 
with some severity, " that you have nothing 
to apologize for — far from it ; and that I do 
not wish to discuss the matter. It is enough, 
and more than enough, that you perceive the 
reason — why — why " 

" Then all I have read and believed of the 
curse of gold is true," interrupted the young 
man bitterly. " The very possession of it, as 
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he confessed the other day, turned my friend's 
face away from me, and now you — you also 
— ^because your father owes me twopence- 
halfpenny, have turned." 

" What ! has my father been borrowing 
money of you, Mr. Lennox ? " 

Her face was crimson, and the flowers she 
had been gathering dropped from her trem- 
bling fingers on the floor. "Tell me, sir. 
I insist on knowing the truth." 

If they had been caught kissing one 
another by Mr. Benjamin Bree they could 
not have looked more utterly ashamed. 
Grace's pride was hurt beyond expression; 
she felt humiliated to the dust because, as 
she thought, her father had made use of her 
to extract a loan from his guest, and, as a 
sort of part payment, perhaps, had thus put 
her in his way that he might propose to her. 
Nay, taking her answer for granted, he had 
possibly even pledged her for the full amount 
of his liability. 

Nor was Lennox, on the other hand, less 
abashed and mortified. He remembered now 
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how he had promised .to keep that little busi- 
ness matter between himself and his host a 
profound secret ; he had not had the least 
intention of revealing it — though, to do him 
justice, he had attached so slight an import- 
ance to it that it seemed hardly worth the 
solemnity of concealment — ^but the circum- 
stance to which Grace had alluded she had 
confessed to be connected with money ; and 
what could it be, therefore, he had thought, 
except this miserable loan ? What was more 
likely than that her father should have spoken 
to her of the matter ; and, having done so, 
that a false pride should have caused her 
manner to have changed towards him ? 
And now it seemed that she did not even 
know of his having lent the Squire money. 
He had broken his word to her father, and 
at the same time suggested to herself that 
very sense of obligation which might never 
have entered her mind ; which would have 
been utterly absurd and monstrous if it had 
not, unhappily, been hinted at by his own 
lips. The tall, strong man felt his head 
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going round like that of a girl about to faint^ 
and his tongue seemed to cleave to the roof 
of his mouth so overcome was he with shame 
and vexation. 

"You have not answered my question, 
Mr. Lennox," continued Grace, with pitiless 
persistence ; " but I can read it in your face 
— ^we are your debtors." 

" You are not," he answered passionately. 
" I am your debtor for more than all the gold 
in the world could buy. Before I knew you, 
Grace, I was a waif and stray in the world ; I 
have now something to live for, something to 
become worthy of. I do not ask you for your 
love," he put in hurriedly, for he saw that her 
face was fixed and set against him, and that 
it did not soften to his pleading, " at least 
not now. I only ask for a little hope. It is 
incredible that, simply because in my friend- 
ship to your father I have been able to be of 
some trifling service to him — of which I had 
no right to speak, and to which I should not 
have dreamt of alluding but that I gathered 
(most falsely and unhappily), that you were 
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acquainted with it — I say it is surely impos- 
sible that on account of that miserable circum- 
stance you should harden your heart against 
me from false pride." 

" I do not harden my heart against you, 
Mr. Lennox," answered Grace, in gentler 
tones, " but our relative positions, both in the 
general and the particular " 

Lennox stared, as well he might; how 
could he guess that she was referring to his 
being a Croesus, as well as a creditor. 

" Are not what they used to be," she con- 
tinued. " We shall always be good friends, 
I hope ; but " 

"Groodness gracious, why all the flowers 
are on the floor, as though there was another 
wedding to-day, and the happy couple were to 
be married in the greenhouse ! " 

This reference to the strewing the path of 
the bride of yesterday was, of course, not 
made by Grace ; marriage was a subject of 
all others she would just now have most 
strenuously abstained from adverting to. It 
was made by Mrs. Wylder, who had come to 
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tell Mr. Lennox that the carriage was at the 
door, which was to convey him to Crook 
Park. 

" I am not sure," she apologetically added, 
** that to * speed a parting guest ' is a polite 
thing to do, in spite of the proverb, but you 
know how impatient my husband gets when 
he thinks his bays are catching cold." 
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CHAPTER XL. 



A COMFORTER. 



The arrival of a third party in the middle of 

a domestic scene, though often a great relief 

• 

to the parties concerned, is not always a 
matter of congratulation. As a general rule, 
and unless the case is one of " falling out," as 
from a third floor window (i.e., one of down- 
right quarrel, in which they may be tempted 
to " say things," and especially what they 
really think of one another), it is better that 
the denouement should not be interfered with. 
Mr. Lennox, for example, might possibly have 
made out a better case for himself with poor 
Grace, had he been given more time on the 
occasion of that unfortunate interview in the 
greenhouse. But in Mrs. Wylder's presence 
nothing more could of course be said. Grace 
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picked up her ferns and flowers and gave 
them to him after a very different fashion 
from that which he had hoped, and they bade 
adieu to one another in a very constrained 
and unsatisfactory way. If they had quar- 
relled, ^' the renewal of love " might (as per 
proverb) have been pretty confidently an- 
ticipated; but the young man's declaration 
of his affection, as we have seen, had been 
nipped in the bud, "caught in the frozen 
palms "of pride. ' 

Grace, no doubt, had an exceptionally in- 
dependent spirit, but, as a rule, it may be 
noticed, though cadeaux to herself have often 
a very powerful effect, it is not the way to 
a maiden's heart to lend money to her father. 
I don't say that if Mr. Lennox could have 
"got out of" his visit to Crook Park he 
would have done so at that eleventh hour; 
for even yet he was not without hope, and he 
could not have torn himself from the neigh- 
bourhood of his beloved object, unattainable 
though she seemed to be, without a severe 
struggle; but certainly he arrived there in 
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a frame of mind not conducive to sociality. 
Lady Grail, indeed, did not scruple to tell 
Mr. Grant that evening that his notion of 
agreeableness in a man — for he had spoken 
of his friend's powers in that way very 
highly — by no means chimed in with her 
own. 

" Perhaps he feels a little shy just at first," 
observed the lieutenant, apologetically. 

" Shy ? He is as dull as ditch water. 
What business has a man to be shy." 

The contempt in the widow's tone, though 
it roused the other's mirth, stung him into 
retort. 

" Well, remember, cousin, you were not 
so particularly civil to him the last time he 
came here ; I mean when he was on his way 
to stay with his friend Wylder." 

" Of course not ; I was very angry that 
he could have such a man for his friend. 
But now that he has seen the error of his 
ways — for it is plain he doesn't like him — I 
have received him with open arms." 

"Then, perhaps, it was that which made 
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him shy/* replied the lieutenant. A repartee 
which tickled the widow immensely and re- 
stored her good himionr. 

Moreover, if Lennox fell short of what was 
expected of him in the way of high spirits, 
he had at least every information to give 
about the wedding of yesterday, to which 
Lady Grail professed a profound indiflFerence, 
but about which she in reality entertained 
the most burning curiosity. 

" The gentleman is beneath contempt in 
my opinion," she said (without much con- 
sideration, it must be confessed, for the fact 
that he had been the other's nominal host 
for several weeks), " but I hope, for the 
credit of matrimony as an institution, that 
he didn't look so as a bridegroom." 

"He looked exceedingly handsome — in- 
deed, I heard a bridesmaid say, ' splendidly 
handsome,'" answered Lennox quietly. "Quite 
as well in his way, indeed, as the bride did in 
hers." 

" Ah, that brings his handsomeness within 
computation," rejoined her ladyship, acidly; 
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" though I can imagine Miss Helen looking 
her very best at having brought down her 
quarry/' 

" Nay, I don't think she did look her best, 
Lady Grail. We all remarked with regret 
that she did not seem in such good spirits as, 
under the circumstances, she should have 
done." 

" Indeed," replied the widow ; " you don't 
think that she really loves him, then ? " 

" I really cannot answer that question. It 
is so difficult to tell whether a woman really 
loves a man, when she wishes to aflfect it — or 
to conceal it." 

The conclusion of this sagacious reflection 
was uttered with a certain bitterness that did 
not escape Lady G-rail's quick ear. 

" I had no idea you were such a student of 
the nature of our sex, Mr. Lennox," she said. 
"If you are ever in doubt about such a 
matter you should call in feminine advice. 
We always know whether one of ourselves i» 
in love or not. You may depend upon it 
Grrace Wylder knows for example that her 
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friend Helen does not care two pence about 
her husband." 

To which Mr. Lennox answered nothing 
except by a deep flush; he was doubtless 
annoyed that Lady Grrail should speak so 
plainly about his newly-married friend. 

It was by no means to his disadvantage as 
respected Margaret Neil that Mr. Lennox had 
<5ome to Crook Park in a somewhat dejected 
state of mind. She was as pleasurably sur- 
prised, perhaps, as her aunt was disappointed, 
that the new comer did not fulfil the ex- 
pectations that had been formed of him. Mr. 
Grant had prophesied that he would be " the 
life of the party," and Margaret, though she 
never moped, was scarcely in the state of 
mind to welcome a companion who would 
^' set the table in a roar," and be, on the 
whole, somewhat tumultuous. It did not 
take her long to discover that Mr. Lennox 
had his own reasons for a quietness, not to 
say a depression, of manner which it seemed 
was by no means one of his characteristics. 
She was naturally tender-hearted, and her 
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own misfortune made her sensitively alive to 
anything of the like nature that was amiss 
in those with whom she was brought into 
contact. Even apart from that, it is well 
known that there is no one in whom a young 
gentleman reposes such confidence as respects 
his difficulty in a love aflfair as a young 
gentlewoman — excepting, perhaps, an old 
one ; so that it was no wonder that before 
many days were over Margaret was in pos- 
session of Lennox's secret (if his love for 
Grace could be called so, after he had de- 
clared it), and of the nature of the obstacle — 
though not of the obstacle itself, for upon the 
matter of the loan he, of course, was silent — 
that intervened between them. 

Margaret's position, both as being con- 
siderably his senior, and also as "wearing 
the willow," which gave her a sort of 
matronly footing, enabled her to take that 
position of Mentor, which, with the fair sex 
is — next to that of the " leading lady " — 
perhaps the most favourate rdle in the drama 
of life, and she played it to perfection. 
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In the mean time Lady G-rail and herself 
took an early opportunity of driving over to 
Craglands-Mr. Lennox excusing himself 
upon the ground that Mr. Grrant had pro- 
mised to introduce him that afternoon to the 
beauties of Crammock Fell. 

The two ladies had not visited the Hall 
for weeks, and Margaret and Grace, of course^ 
had much to say to one another. The latter, 
however, her friend noticed, was quite silent 
upon her own affairs, and very depressed in 
spirits. She could not be induced to say 
what ailed her ; indeed, it was hardly possible 
for her to do so. Her father had made some 
allusion to the desirability of her cultivating 
Mr. Lennox's acquaintance, which had given 
her an occasion for her speaking out upon 
that subject, and there had been an un- 
pleasant scene. But Margaret understood 
in a general way that her friend's trouble 
was about money matters. 

" That was poor Helen's trouble, too," said 
Margaret, thoughtfully. 

"It is everybody's trouble, I suppose," re- 
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turned Grace, with a forced laugh, " except 
yours, my dear." 

" It is mine, too," said Margaret, gravely. 
" I find myself with heaps of money that I 
don't know what to do with, and which no- 
body will do me the pleasure to take off my 
hands for their own accommodation. The 
one thing which nobody must do, it seems, is 
to take advantage of their friends' superfluous 
wealth from an apprehension — which, I con- 
fess, strikes me not only as unreasonable, but 
a little vulgar — of putting themselves under 
an obligation." 

" It does not seem, from what I hear, to 
interfere in your case with the exercise of 
charity," said Grace, smiling. 

" Charity ! " exclaimed Margaret, with in- 
dignation. " If you mean the giving away 
a fraction of something you don't want to 
poor people who want everything, that is a 
virtue easily practised. But when one desires 
to be of real service, and to one's friends, the 
diiBSculties become insuperable." 

" When people get poor, you see, Margaret, 
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they prize the more what is left to them — 
such as their self-respect." 

" And how can a friend injure their self- 
respect by indulging himself in the greatest 
pleasure conceivable — that is, in helping 
them ; to use the words of Scripture, in 
* showing himself friendly ' ? " 

" I am sure you would always do thaty 
Margaret," answered Grrace, with tenderness, 
but also with a certain gravity that was not 
encouraging. 

" I could if I was permitted, of course ; 
but your very tone at this moment says, 
' Keep your distance,' to one of your oldest 
friends. At the risk of oflFending you I 
must nevertheless say that I think it cruel and 
unkind — and — and — neither nice nor delicate 
(though you may think so) that you allow 
yourself to be troubled by money matters 
when you have a banker so close at hand* 
If your father is in difficulties (as I gather), 
why, in Heaven's name, should not I be 
allowed " 

" My father is not in difficulties, dear Mar- 
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garet," put in the other, hastily, and turning 
very red; "or rather — that is — the money 
has been raised elsewhere." 

" Yes ; but by mortgage or securities, and 
at a high rate of interest, no doubt ; perhaps 
from a man like Mr. Bree, who can scarcely 
be very agreeable as a creditor; but you 
would let your father be inconvenienced, and 
yourself worried to thread paper sooner than 
apply to a friend. Grrace, dear G-race — you 
know what I am ; how life has lost its zest 
for me, and more than that ; " here she burst 
into tears. " There are such few pleasures 
left for me, and this one — the being able to 
do you and yours a service — would be so 
dear to me. Oh ! let me be of some use in 
the world even yet to those I love." 

No borrower could have shown more 
energy and more distress of mind when ask- 
ing for a loan than did this would-be creditor,, 
appealing in the name of friendship, and by 
reason of her own misfortune, for the privi- 

lege of lending. 

G-race was deeply moved. The idea sug- 
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jested to her — albeit in so graceful a maimer 
— was very unwelcome ; but, on the other 
hand, there were circumstances in connection 
with her father's liabilities still more repug- 
nant to her mind. Such a change of credi- 
tors as proposed would undoubtedly be an 
immense relief to her, if it could possibly be 
-effected. 

" My dear Margaret," she said quietly, " I 
will think about this generous offer ; and it 
is possible — just possible, though not pro- 
bablJB — ^that I may take advantage of it. In 
the mean time, be sure I am not offended — 
quite otherwise." And her own eyes filled 
with grateful tears. 

^ " You darling ! that makes me happy," 
cried Margaret, embracing her. "And now," 
with a cheerfulness perhaps that was not 
quite wholly genuine, " tell me about Helen. 
Have you heard from her ? " 

Grace's countenance grew grave. " Yes, 
dear, I have. It was only a few lines, but 
they have given me some uneasiness. She is 
not so happy as we could wish her to be." 
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" Already ? " 

It was but one word, but it spoke volumes. 
It did not mean, as it would have done in 
Lady G-rail's mouth, " Is she reaping so soon, 
then, the harvest of her own sowing ? " But 
it certainly expressed less of surprise than 
sorrow. 

" I fear so," sighed G-race. " She writes 
because she promised to do so ; not as young 
brides are wont to write to their old friends. 
Her note speaks of the past only ; there is 
scarcely a word of her new life. There is 
more in it about my poor little G-yp than 
about her husband. Worst sign of all, she 
refers to a certain appeal — ^which was, in 
fact, a warning — I once made to her respect- 
ing her engagement to Frank with sad sig- 
nificance. ' You were right, Grace,' she says, 
^ and I was wrong.' Is it not shocking ? " 

" It is most terrible," said Margaret in a 
low voice. 

" You will not say a word about it, of 
•course ? " 

" I ? " The reply, though it was but a 

VOL. in. G 
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letter, was a biography in itself. The two 
women sat in silence for some moments. 
Perhaps their thoughts were not entirely- 
occupied with poor Helen. It is probable 
Q-race was thinking over what she herself 
had escaped, supposing it had been possible 
for her to have accepted her cousin. And, it 
might be, Margaret was wondering if matters 
would have turned out thus with her^ if the 
dream of her youth had been realized. 

" Has she written to her father ? " inquired 
the latter, presently, in the same hushed^ 
almost awestruck tone. 

" Yes, the poor Vicar had a letter this 
morning for the first time. He showed it to 

me with tears in his eyes." 

" She surely does not tell him she is un- 
happy ? " 

"No. But there is no pretence — such as 
one would suppose one in her position would 
make, and especially a high-spirited girl like 
Helen — of her being the opposite. She does 
not once mention her husband's name ; but 
for the fact of her using the word ' we,' as 
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Mr. Turton remarked, one would not gather 
from her note that she was a married woman. 
She says, ' We shall probably leave London 
for the continent in a day or two/ And she 
seems to dread that, because it will take her 
farther away from Monksbourne. It is plain 
she clings in thought to her old home, yet , 
not so passionately as despairingly. In a 
less degree that is the spirit in which her 
letter to me was also written ; but in the one 
to her father she speaks of all her old friends, 
and of you especially, as though she were 
saying farewell to them for ever. She says, 
' a letter from any of them would be an in- 
estimable boon.' " 

" I will write to her to-day," said Margaret. 

\' Do so, darling. It would be a charity, I 
am sure, and not of that kind of which you 
were just now speaking so disparagingly ; " 
which was very true, for it was one that, 
under the circumstances, she would hardly 
find it very easy to practise. 

Then Margaret began to speak of Mr. 
Lennox in terms of praise. G-race's replies, 
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she noticed, were unusually monosyllabic; 
she gave no direct assent to the sentiments 
expressed, but at the same time they did not 
seem to be displeasing to her. On the whole, 
Margaret, whose mind was always busy with 
other people's aflfairs, though in the Scriptural 
. and not the meddling sense, found a great 
deal to think about in what she had heard 
and seen on that first day of her renewal of 
relations with her friends at Craglands. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 



A TERRIBLE SUSPICION. 



Of course Margaret kept her promise to 
Grace of writing to Helen, and she did so on 
the day she gave it ; first, because she was 
not one of that large class of persons who 
put off everything (and especially acts of 
charity) until they forget it; and secondly, 
because Helen had hinted at a change of 
quarters. The happy pair had gone in the 
first instance to a fashionable London hotel, 
but Helen's letter to her father was dated 
from some street in its vicinity, where they 
had probably taken lodgings — a proceeding 
much in accordance with the frugal mind of 
the bridegroom, however it might have fallen 
short of the larger views and expectations of 
the bride. 
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It was more than a fortnight before Mar- 
garet received any reply to her communica- 
tion (which, we may be sure, was a very 
tender one), and when it arrived it made a 
great sensation. Its contents were of so 
private a character that, under ordinary 
circumstances, she would not have dreamt of 
revealing them. But the circumstances were 
very far from ordinary. No letter had 
arrived from the bride — though several had 
been written to her — since the communication 
already referred to as having been received 
by her father ; and this, although she had 
been affectionately urged both by himself and 
Grace to place her true position before them ; 
a vague but strong impression of something 
being very much amiss with her had in con- 
sequence been evoked in both of them, which 
certainly her present communication was not 
calculated to dispel. This apprehension, 
indeed, had got to be general with all Helen's 
little circle, and was so largely shared by the 
mistress of Crook Park herself, that that lady 
forgot her resentment in her pity for her ; or 
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rather perhaps it was that her indignation 
with "Master Frank" — who, it was taken 
for granted, was to blame in the matter — ' 
burnt with so fierce a flame that it ex- 
tinguished irritation against his bride. 

" You may depend upon it," she now said, 
" that that poor girl" (instead of "that girl") 
" has found him out."* • 

Mr. Grant and Mr. Lennox, of course, were 
full of compassion; and it was no wonder 
that Margaret, thus finding herself among 
sympathizers, confided in them. Indeed, 
since, after all, " Master Frank " was a blood 
relation to the inmates of Craglands, it was 
natural that the matter in question should be 
discussed with less reserve at the Park than 
at the Hall. There was, indeed, the previous 
relation of Margaret herself with the young 
man, which induced a certain reticence ; but 
even this was mitigated by the nature of the 
communication itself. The note was dated 
from a hotel at Boulogne — by no means a 
first-rate one, as Lady G-rail remarked, who 
knew the place — and was written apparently 
in nervous haste. 
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*' / would have replied to your loving letter^ 
dearest Margaret, long ago, hut many things — 
illness the least among them — have prevented 
me. It deserved an immediate answer, Heaven 
knows. How priceless is love like yours, 

even ■ " Here some words occurred which 

were absolutely illegible. This was curious, 
because though Helen wrote a rapid hand, it 
was as clear as her words, which, as we 
know, were only too incisive. " It (she 
meant the letter) has been such a blessing to 
me as I cannot eocpress ; may you never knoio 
what it is to find so great a comfort in an 
inanimate thing. Margaret, darling, cease to 
grieve, for the chief cause of your sorrow " — 
here occurred an erasure, and over it the 
words — " is groundless. Give my love to my 
dear father and to Grace, and to all who 
remember and have forgiven me. I ask pardon 
for my rudeness to Lady Grail. I should like 
— oh, how I should like — to hear from you 
again about everybody; especially concerning 
dear Gi^ojce. I am sure — for I had eyes for 
others if I had not for myself — that Mr. Lennox 
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loved her, and that his love was returned. Has 
he *left Monhsbourne ? If so, I timst not loith- 
out a word to her ; but everything in this world 
seems to go so wrong. Is dear papa well ? I 
hope he does not miss me much, nor grieve for 
me. I am not worthy of it (she meant of 
grief, but the whole composition of the letter 
was full of errors, significant because so 
uncharacteristic), nor is it he who has deserved 
"punishment. I have been all wrong, Margaret, 
darling, save in this, that I always thought the 
world hard; ala^, it 'is harder even than 1 
thought. Remember me especially to those 1 
have wronged or hurt. How is dear Mrs. 
Wylder ? So good, so good. But it is no use 
asking you anything, for I do not know what 
address to give you. We leave this to-morrow, 
I believe, but I know not for what place. Per'- 

haps " 

Here the letter abruptly ended, and what 
was still more singular, it bore marks, being 
of thin foreign make, of having been hur- 
riedly crumpled up in the hand as though 
some one had come suddenly on the writer, 
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who had taken that means to conceal it. 
Such, indeed, was the explanation put upon 
it at once by both Lady Grail and Mr. Grant, 
before whom, after much consideration, Mar- 
garet laid the letter. 

The tone of the communication, indeed, 
seemed to be so serious that she felt alto- 
gether unfit for the responsibility of keeping 
it to herself, notwithstanding that the word 
^^ Private'' had been hastily scrawled upon 
its first page. Later in the day, at Mr. G-rant's 
request, Mr. Lennox was taken into council, 
and showed an interest in the matter almost 
as lively as though the letter had still con- 
tained that little paragraph concerning him- 
self and Grace, which Margaret had had the 
precaution to cut out of it with a sharp pair 
of scissors before showing it to anybody. 
All agreed that the state of mind of the 
writer must be deplorable ; from the phrase, 
" Many things, least among them illness," at 
the commencement, down to "we leave this 
to-morrow, I believe," where the communica- 
tion broke off, all was significant of misery, 
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of apprehension, and especially of an entire 
absence of confidential relations with the 
man to whom her lot was linked for life. 
The most touching phrase to Lennox's mind 
was that wherein Helen expressed her hope 
that Margaret might never know what it was 
to find comfort in an inanimate object; an 
observation that went home to him from the 
circumstance of his having a glove in his 
desk, several sizes too small for him and of a 
very delicate hue, which he prized as if it 
had been neither torn nor worn, and as 
though there had been a pair of them. 

Mr. Grant was chiefly moved by what she 
said of her father. " If I was the Vicar," he 
said, with more honest indignation than 
common sense, considering Master Frank's 
inches, " I would run over to France, which 
is out of the jurisdiction of the Bishop, and 
thrash my son-in-law within an inch of his 
life." 

But to both the women the most significant 
and mournful part of the whole letter was 
that in which she bade Margaret cease to 
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grieve, since the chief cause of her sorrow 
was groundless. It was plain that what she 
meant was that Frank Wylder was not 
worthy of the love and sorrow that Margaret 
had wasted on him. It was only one of her 
own sex who could plumb the depths of 
humiliation into which that wife was plunged 
who could give such advice as that. For 
there is no one so averse to own that she has 
made a mistake as the woman who has 
married against the counsel of her friends. 
To admit as much to Margaret must have 
been especially bitter, for reasons with which 
we are well acquainted ; yet she had done so 
unreservedly,, and indeed the confession was 
repeated in every line of the letter. Of the 
nature of her position, so far as Helen was 
concerned, there could, in fact, be no sort of 
doubt; the bride of a few weeks was in a 
state of wretchedness — and perhaps even of 
fear. But the question of how to remedy 
such a state of things was a problem indeed. 
And unless some plan could be hit upon to 
do so, was it wise to make her father miser- 
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able by revealing her condition, or to com- 
municate it to the family at the Hall? 
Though all their sympathies would be with 
the wife, they were the relatives of the 
husband, and would to some extent share the 
shame of his conduct. 

The immediate eifect of Helen's communi- 
cation was one she could little have expected, 
for it did harm to the very person it was its 
object to comfort. Margaret was thrown 
into such a state of nervous excitement and 
prostration that it became necessary to call in 
Mr.Measom. This gentleman was a favourite 
with the little circle at Crook Park, and had 
often been a dinner guest there, since his 
visits to Craglands had been discontinued. 
It was necessary that he should know the 
cause of Margaret's indisposition, and he 
could be trusted not to disclose it. Moreover, 
he was a man of sagacity and judgment, 
whose advice in other matters besides pro- 
fessional ones was well worth having. In 
her perplexity and distress of mind, however, 
Margaret forgot, in revealing to him poor 
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Helen's position, his own previous relations 
with that young lady. It was not till she 
had placed the letter in his hand, and she 
read the eiFect of its first few words upon 
him in his face, that she recognized the fact 
and repented too late of what she had done. 
In particular she called to mind with horror 
that phrase, " Remember me especially to 
those I have wronged and hurt," which for 
Mr. Measom would have a very personal 
application. However, his powers of self- 
constraint were such that her mistake gave her 
less pain than it would otherwise have done. 

" This is a very serious business I fear, as 
well as a very sad one," he said quietly when 
he had read the letter. "I see there has 
been an excision here ? " 

" Yes ; I cut it out myself," said Margaret. 
" The words referred to something of a pri- 
vate nature, and can throw no light upon the 
subject in question." 

" You are quite sure of that ? " 

"Quite; they had no reference to Helen 
herself whatever." 
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The illegible words following upon " How 
priceless is love like yours," occupied his 
gravest attention, but he could make nothing 
of them. He commented quietly on every 
passage as the others had done, without 
manifesting the distress which Margaret well 
knew they must needs cause him. When he 
came to the words, " the chief cause of your 
sorrow is groundless," his voice, indeed, 
faltered, but she felt that that arose from 
embarrassment upon her own account. 

" There is an erasure here," he said. 

" Yes ; we noticed that ; she has written 
' is groundless ' over it." 

Mr. Measom took a microscope from his 
pocket and examined the erasure with espe- 
cial care. She fancied his hand trembled a 
little as he did so. The whole scene must 
have been very trying to him. 

" I suppose, Mr. Measom, you can suggest 
nothing in the way of help or remedy 
any more than ourselves?" said Margaret, 
gently. 

" Not at present. No. I will think about 
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it. Might I ask, Miss Margaret, to retain 
possession of this letter for a few hours ? " 

" Well, if you very much wish it," she 
answered, hesitatingly. 

" I do," he said. " I will bring it back 
to-night or to-morrow at latest." 

Margaret thought he wanted to copy the 
letter that he might be in possession of this 
record, sad though it was, of his lost love ; 
but she was mistaken. 

" I cannot promise," he said, " to be of any 
use, but an idea strikes me which it is 
possible, though not, I fear, very probable, 
may be of advantage." 

*' The very thought of that, Mr. Measom," 
she answere'd, " will do me more good in the 
mean time than your prescription," 

" That is not very complimentary to my 
skill," he replied, smiling ; " but, under the 
circumstances, I freely forgive you." 

Then he departed with Helen's letter in his 
breast pocket — next his heart. 

True to his word, the young surgeon re- 
appeared at the Park the next morning with 
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the precious missive, and with a companion, 
who called it " a document." This was Mr. 
Pascoe. He was the very man of all others 
whom the ladies would have wished to call 
into their councils, and yet would hardly 
have thought of doing so. The fact was 
that Mr. Measom had discovered something 
in the letter on which he perceived legal 
advice might be useful, but which had 
escaped their scrutiny. 

" How stupid of me never to have thought 
of sending for you, Mr. Pascoe," exclaimed 
Lady Grail, as she shook hands with the 
lawyer ; " but Mr. Measom is so sharp." 

The surgeon laughed outright (it was 
plain that something had put him in better 
spirits than when they had last seen him). 

" It was not sharpness of mind. Lady 
Grail," he answered, " that caused me to 
think of asking Mr. Pascoe's help, nor even 
sharpness of eyesight ; but 1 discovered 
something in this sad letter with my. micro- 
scope yesterday, which of necessity escaped 
your attention." 

VOL. III. u 
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" Then, why didn't you tell us," cried her 
ladyship, with much irritation. 

"Because it might have been a mare's 
nest. I have consulted our friend here, 
however, and though it may be a mare's 
nest, still he thinks there is something in it." 

" I said I think there may 6^," observed 
the lawyer, cautiously. 

"Will you get on, you two," cried Lady 
Grail, impatiently. " Don't you see that 
we're all on tenter-hooks ? " 

And, indeed, the little party were waiting 
in a state of intense excitement to hear what 
the new arrivals had to say. 

" Well ; you all noticed that the words ' is 
groundless' were written over an erasure 
which is not quite complete. We have come 
to the conclusion that the sentence, Hhe 
chief cause of your sorrow is groundless' 
originally ran * the chief cause of your sorrow 
does not exist.' " 

" I can't say that I see much difference in 
the expressions," said Lady Grail, in a 
disappointed tone; "she means of course 
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that Margaret has been fretting her heart to 
fiddlestrings for an unworthy object." 

" Quite right," assented the lawyer ; " that 
is certainly one explanation of it, and on the 
whole it is my view." 

" It is not mine, however," said Mr. 
Measom, quietly, " for in that case why 
should the writer " (it was curious, as the 
women noted, that he did not speak of 
Helen by her married name) " have taken 
the trouble to erase the words if they were 
synonymous ? " 

" Still they do express the same things," 
persisted Lady Grrail. ''Helen means of 
course that the man is worthless ; and that 
she has found him out." 

" What does Miss Margaret say?" inquired 
Mr. Measom, gently. " I think that she will 
agree with me that the writer of that letter 
has ' found him out ' in another and more 
important sense." 

All eyes were fixed on Margaret, who, 
they now perceived, had turned deadly pale. 
" I have tried not to think it all along," she 
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murmured ; " it seemed even more incredible 
— and impossible than — than — what we 
thought had happened. But I now agree 
with Mr. Measom that the man who has 
married Helen Turton — Grod help her — is not 
Frank — Frank Wylder after all." 
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CHAPTER XLII. 



INDUCTION. 



A SILENCE fell upon the little party for some 
moments; Margaret's strange confessioji of 
disbelief, albeit one of her hearers shared her 
opinion, had overwhelmed them. It was 
true that not so long ago Lady Grrail herself 
had not scrupled to assert the same thing ; 
but she had never done so as a matter of 
serious conviction. The wish had been 
father to the thought, and under the in- 
fluence of irritation she had given expression 
to it. Now that the charge against her 
enemy had assumed a somewhat definite 
shape, she rather shrank from reasserting 
a belief which she well knew was somewhat 
affected, or had at all events been the off- 
spring of personal dislike. 
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Mr. Pascoe, too, had had his suspicions, 
and had them now; hut Mr. Measom's dis- 
covery had not materially confirmed them. 
It had only suggested to him that the matter 
was worth looking into again ab initio. 
Margaret's sudden conversion to Mr. Mea- 
som's view had taken him aback ; but he 
reflected that women were creatures of im- 
pulse, and that conviction born of sentiment 
was not evidence — nor anything like it. 

Mr. Grant indeed had looked at Mr. 
Lennox and nodded significantly, but the 
nod did not mean, as it would have done 
had he been of the female sex, " Did I not 
always tell you so ? " but only, " Well, this 
would not surprise me in the least." 

Presently Mr. Measom spoke. 

"As to the alteration of phrase in this 
imhappy letter," he said, " I should not 
perhaps attach any great importance to it 
but for the corroboration aiforded by the 
rest of its contents. The whole communica- 
tion breathes fear at least as much as sadness, 
and how should such fear arise except from 
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the possession of some dangerous secret? 
The writer is extremely desirous to give her 
friend here comfort, but dares not do so 
directly. Even the words she had used in 
the first place she erases, as telling the fact; 
which she wishes only to be implied, too 
plainly. Even then she feels just cause for 
alarm, and on the entrance into the room of 
the object of her apprehension, she snatches 
the letter up, conceals it in her hand, and 
then, too terrified to conclude it, posts it 
unfinished on the first opportunity — on the 
same day in fact on which it was written." 

The young surgeon spoke in tones of such 
firm conviction that one would have thought 
he had witnessed with his own eyes the scene 
he had just described. 

" I say again," he continued, with the 
letter in his hand, and in a voice not his 
own, but which had a sharp metallic ring in 
it, suggestive of suppressed passion, " abject 
fear is impressed upon every line. The 
writer speaks indeed of her friends, but it is 
in the style of one who is bidding, or who 
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may be bidding, them farewell for the last 
time, only instead of ' Good-bye,' God help 
her, she asks pardon of them for offences she 
has never committed. Why should all this 
'be if she did not feel in fear for her very 
life ? And for what other reason, save that 
which I have suggested — namely, that she 
has discovered this man to be an impostor — 
should she stand in such fear ? Again, why 
should he withhold from her the name of the 
place to which they are going to-morrow ? 

* I know not,' she writes, ' what address to 
give you.' It is because, since she has 
become possessed of the fact of his deception,, 
he is resolved never to give her an oppor- 
tunity of revealing it, and at once to cut her 
off from her friends." 

" Still, since she did have the opportunity 
of writing, my dear Measom," urged the 
lawyer, " and especially if she found it might 
be her last letter for some time to come, why 
did she not tell the truth right out, and say 

* This man is an impostor ' ? " 

" Because she dared not," returned Mr. 
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Measom earnestly ; " she feared lest the letter 
should fall into his hands, as, indeed, it was 
very nearly doing. If it had done so, she 
might have explained its contents as you 
explain them. He could not expect that she 
should have spoken of him without bitterness ; 
but that would have been very different to 
the betrayal of his secret, which she trusted 
to Miss Margaret's instinct to discover by 
reading between the lines, and not, as we 
have seen, in vain." 

Margaret shook her head in dissent. • She 
had done her best, and had had some fore- 
gleams of the facts of the case, as Mr. Measom 
had interpreted them; but she never could 
have solved the problem without his help. 
He, too, as she guessed, had had a prompter 
at his elbow, or at least a sharpener of hi& 
wits in his old love for Helen, which now 
filled him with pity for her, and with indig- 
nation against the object of her fears. Per- 
haps he felt that his behaviour in the matter 
had been too significant, for he added in a 
subdued tone, and with heightened colour,. 
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^* I feel it may be thought that I have built 
up my theory upon somewhat slight founda- 
tions — and also that it is presumptuous of me 
to be so confident where Mr. Pascoe, who is 
in possession of the same facts, is very doubt- 
ful — ^but I must act in this matter by my own 
lights, even if I act alone." 

" If money should be wanting for the pur- 
suit of your mission, Mr. Measom — to any 
extent,'' said Lady Grrail, emphatically, " you 
will know where to come for it, I hope." 

There was a touch of characteristic mag- 
nificence — less coarse, however, than purse- 
proud — in her tone, which jarred on Mar- 
garet's ear. 

" Of course," she said, " Mr. Measom knows 
that there is nothing we would not do for 
Helen." 

" Yes, my dear," said Lady Grrail, drawing 
in her golden horns at once, with the sensi- 
tiveness of a snail, " but you must remember 
that I have some reparation to make in 
Helen's case. I may add, too," she added 
with a smile, "some old scores to pay as 
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regards her husband, who, if he should prove 
to be an impostor, deserves to go to Botany 
Bay." 

" Botany Bay ! " exclaimed Lennox. " If 
the man is really what Mr. Measom imagines 
him to be, I would give a thousand pounds to 
see him hanged." 

'* It is evident, then," observed Mr. Pascoe 
dryly, " that we possess the sinews of war for 
the investigation before us ; but at present I 
must be allowed to remark that we have very 
little to go upon. The identity of the gentle- 
man in question with Mr. Frank Wylder has 
been at least tacitly admitted and his claims 
to his inheritance conceded. All that ques- 
tion will not only have to be considered again, 
but new facts must be collected to his disad- 
vantage, or we have got no case. You have 
some scheme in your mind, I perceive, Measom. 
May I ask what it is ? " 

" Only that I shall start for Boulogne to- 
night," replied the young man, quietly. 

" I must be allowed to say," said Mr. Pascoe. 
earnestly, "that that would not only be a, 
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most ill-advised proceeding, but one calculated 
to do the greatest possible mischief to the lady 
in whom we are all so deeply interested. 
What right have you, it will very justly be 
asked by her husband, to interfere in his 
domestic concerns? And remember, what- 
ever ill-humour you may rouse in him, will 
be visited on his wife." 

" That is very true," sighed Lady Grrail^ 
with the subdued authority of one who had 
suffered in her time, albeit it was wont to 
be whispered when poor Sir John was alive 
that the grey mare was the better horse. 

"But if one waited for twelve months," 
pleaded Mr. Measom, not a little staggered, 
however, by the lawyer's arguments, " I don't 
see how interference could be justified — from 
your point of view — any more than at pre- 
sent." 

" If we found that Mr. Frank Wylder had 
no right to the name he bears, we could do 
much," said Mr. Pascoe decisively. " Pray be 
guided by me, Measom, at all events for the 
present, or you will do more harm than good." 
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"Mr. Pascoe," said Lady Grrail, between 
whom and Margaret a few whispered words 
had passed, " will you be good enough to con- 
sider yourself engaged professionally in this 
investigation, with me as your client. There 
may be a difficulty in your taking the matter 
up directly in the Squire's interests, because 
of his relations with Mr. Bree." 

The mention of the gentleman's name who 
had ousted him from his position as the 
.Wylders' family lawyer, had, as her ladyship 
had astutely guessed, all the effect of a spur 
upon the attorney. He promised to collect 
evidence and to sift the matter to the bottom 
at once, only with a strong recommendation 
to prudence. 

" Mr. Frank Wylder has friends in Monks- 
bourne — or, at all events, persons interested 
in his behalf — whose suspicions we must not 
awaken," he said. " But you may all put a 
shoulder to the wheel by piecing together 
what you know upon this matter. Let us 
meet here together this day week and report 
progress. In the mean time, depend upon it 
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I will not let the grass grow under my 
feet." 

And with that the lawyer departed on his 
new client's business as cheerfully as another 
Ariel, though without the accompaniment of 
song. 

The one thing which convinced Margaret 
more than all the rest, that Mr. Measom's ex-- 
planation of Helen's position was the correct 
one, was that glimpse she had herself caught 
of Frank Wylder, as he called himself, from 
the pine wood. At the time, as we know, it 
had only filled her with painful reflections on 
the flight of time a^d on the change it had 
wrought in her own condition. The idea 
had not entered her head that the man was 
not what he pretended to be. And even 
now, though Mr. Measom's theory had taken 
root in her mind, she was aware that it found 
favour for other causes than its reasonable- 
ness. She even admitted to herself that it 
was not reasonable. The letters that had 
been given up to her were the genuine 
letters ; not love letters, by the bye, as the 
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young man had vaguely described them, but 
merely little notes of familiarity and affection 
that she had penned from time to time in the 
old days before he had declared his love for 
her. Their genuineness, however, did not 
prove — though it afforded strong presump* 
tion — that he who had given them up to her 
on something like compulsion was their origi- 
nal recipient ; and again, why had com- 
pulsion been necessary ? The man's position 
had been established. He could no longer 
require them as evidence of his identity, 
though, indeed, if he was an impostor, he 
might have objected to their passing out of 
his possession as reviving the recollection of 
matters he wished forgotten. Mr. Grant had 
said (speaking of Master Frank's invitation to 
Lennox) that he wrote like a scholar — and 
not a good one — in a Sunday school. This 
had not been the character of Frank's hand 
of old. She had some specimens of it^ 
though at one time she had been tempted to 
burn them ; and Mr. Pascoe should have one 
of them to compare with his present hand- 
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writing. Or she would ask Mr. Lennox if 
by chance he had kept his note of invitation. 
Or, better still, since it would spare her a 
blush, or perhaps a pang, she would go to the 
vestry and compare for herself the bride- 
groom's signature in the register with the 
^*' yours aflfectionately, Frank," of their early 
notes. But, after all, there would not be 
much in that. In so many years of solitary 
«xile, and after such long abstinence from 
pen and ink, a man's handwriting might well 
change. 

And here she felt that her refusal to meet 
her faithless lover, as she had deemed him, 
now placed her at a great disadvantage. 
Grrace and Helen had had a thousand oppor- 
tunities of observing him ; from the latter 
of course she could now learn nothing, but 
she came to the conclusion that it was ab- 
solutely necessary to make a confidante of 
the former in this matter. Grrace, it is true, 
had not known Frank when he was formerly 
at Monksbourne ; but she had probably taken 
note of many things, some of which under 
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this new light — and always supposing Mr. 

Measom's suspicions were correct — ^must seem 

very anomalous. If Margaret had been in 

Helen's place, she felt certain she would have 

discovered the truth in the first half-hour. 

And again it now struck her for the first time 

that though she had herself resolved never 

to meet this man, he himself had made the 

determination to keep — as he had very 

studiously kept — out of her way. He had 

had his reasons of course for doing so, as 

she had hers, but still it had now become 

noteworthy that on his first arrival at the 

Hall he had expressed his intention, as she 

had heard from Lady Grail, of keeping alo^f 

from her. As Frank Wylder, he could have 

kept his distance without stating that he 

meant to do so. It would have been time 

enough to have made such an observation 

in case she had shown any signs of wishing 

to renew their acquaintance ; while on the 

other hand if he was a pretender there was 

good cause indeed for him to have adopted 

such a precaution. She remembered too they 
VOL. ni. I 
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had told her that except for that temporary 
visit to the " Spotted Dog " — which more- 
over had been forced upon him — he had very 
rarely set foot in the village, but confined 
himself to the grounds about the Hall. 

As it had been agreed in the home circle 
that the fact of her receipt of Helen's letter 
should not go beyond it, she felt bound to 
consult the rest on the expediency of taking 
Grace into her confidence. Lady Grrail and 
Mr. Grrant were both against it, on account 
of the danger of the aflfair reaching the ears 
of Grrace's parents, or of the Yicar. It was 
certain if the Squire should once more get 
the notion into his head that his nephew was 
an impostor, he would be very hard to hold. 
He had been restive, not to say recalcitrant, 
when the question had been merely one of 
claim — when the inconveniences to him, that 
is, had been contingent and a long way off — 
what, then, would be his impatience and in- 
dignation if once persuaded that he had been 
mulcted of half his income upon false pre- 
tences ? Then, to intrust good, chatty Mrs. 
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Wylder with a secret of any kind was like 
giving a nut to the best-intentioned cockatoo 
with instructions not to break it. Before you 
could say " Pretty Poll," the shell would be 
all over the place. While as to the Yicar, 
such news of his dear daughter, it was felt, 
would almost drive him out of his mind, and 
infallibly cause him to take some desperate 
step which would make poor Helen's position 
even worse than it was. 

" I see all that," said Margaret, doubtfully ; 
" but I think I can trust G-race." 

"I am quite sure you can," said Mr. 
Lennox, quietly. 

" Well, upon my word ! " exclaimed Lady 
Grrail ; " that is, I mean," she added, " how 
do you know ? " 

Lennox was scarlet, but his tone was firm 
and full of conviction as he replied, " I have 
not known Miss Wylder so long as you have, 
it is true. Lady Grrail ; but I have been under 
the same roof with her for many weeks, and 
had opportunities of noting her character ; 
such evidence is more manifest to one who 
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sees a person at home and among her own 
people, perhaps, than to any observer from 
outside. The yomig lady in question chanced 
to be placed also in a somewhat embarrassing 
position at the time, and I could not help 
admiring — I mean remarking — her powers of 
self-control and reticence." 

I am sorry to say that Mr. Grant here 
so far forgot himself, and his respect for his 
friend, as to emit a prolonged whistle, more 
befitting a boatswain's mate than a lieutenant 
in the Royal Navy. 

" I really don't see any reason why you 
should make that noise, Gj-rant," observed Mr. 
Lennox with just indignation. 

" Nor I," said Lady Grail, in what she 
intended to be a tone of reproof and gravity, 
but which was somewhat marred in its effect 
by a tendency to roar with laughter. 

" I can only say, for my part," said Mar- 
garet, hastening to the rescue, "that my 
experience of Grace's character exactly tallies 
with Mr. Lennox's observation of it ; and I 
think it would be quite safe to take her into 
our confidence." 
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This course was accordingly decided upon, 
while the manner in which Margaret had 
corroborated Lennox's view helped to draw 
himself and that young lady into such con- 
fidential relations as I am sorry to say made 
no little sport for Mr. Grant at the expense 
of his impressionable friend. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 



THE BANK-NOTE. 



As intimate relations were now once more re- 
established between the Hall and the Park, 
Margaret had no difficulty in finding oppor- 
tnnities of private conference with Grace 
Wylder ; yet, on the first occasion when she 
found herself in the "workroom" at Crag- 
lands, occupying the very seat that poor 
Helen had been wont to fill there, the mission 
she had undertaken seemed not a little em- 
barrassing. If the Frank Wylder who had 
been lost had been Grace's brother, matters 
of course would have been far more distress- 
ing ; but even as it was, it was disagreeable 
enough to have to avow her conviction that 
the man who had lived so long under the 
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same roof with Gj-race as her kinsman was no 
relative of hers at all^ but had received not 
only hospitality, but all the rites of relation- 
ship under false pretences. All this of course 
struck Grace immediately that the other had 
told her tale ; but also much more. She 
shuddered at the abyss which she had 
escaped in refusing to listen to Master 
Frank's protestation of love, and into which, 
alas, poor Helen had fallen. What a fate 
was that unhappy girl's, if Margaret's sus- 
picion should prove well founded. 

When, however, she had recovered from 
the first shock of the other's revelation she 
found all her wits at once. She did not, in 
the first place — though the communication 
awakened all her old suspicions — fully share 
the other's conviction, which made her head 
all the clearer for impartial investigation ; 
while, on the other hand, if the communica- 
tion was correct she perceived the necessity 
of immediate self-examination and inquiry. 

She found it difficult, but not impossible, 
to place herself once more in the position she 
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had occupied when she had herself enter- 
tained doubts of Frank's identity, or, at all 
events, had noticed circumstances in his con- 
duct which had seemed almost incompatible 
with his pretensions. She endeavoured, and 
with considerable success, to recall the details 
of that first meeting with him by the river- 
side in company with Helen. " You do not 
remember me, perhaps," had been the first 
words he had addressed to her, and they had 
struck her at the time as curious, for as it 
happened she had never so much as set her 
eyes upon her cousin, though Helen as a 
child had been tolerably familiar with him. 
These words, as Margaret agreed, had now a 
great significance. If he was personating 
Frank, he would naturally have taken it for 
granted that she and her young kinsman 
must have met once or twice in their lives, 
though he must have known that she was 
living elsewhere when Frank's father was the 
tenant of Craglands. And at the same time the 
remark was a sufficiently vague one not to be 
absolutely compromising. If Margaret was 
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right, it had been probably formed to meet 
either case — that is, whether she had met 

• 

Frank as a lad or not. Then, again, there 
was the whole conversation during their 
walk across the fields. The "Miss G-race" 
and " Miss Helen " with which he had inter- 
larded his talk, and which they had both 
agreed was not the form of address they had 
expected ; his whole manner had struck them 
— quite independently of those actual rude- 
nesses to which Helen had applied the term 
"copper-coloured" — as not being that of a 
gentleman. But, on the other hand, was not 
his long residence on a desolate island, or 
among savages (which was indisputable), 
sufficient to account for such anomalies ? At 
the time they had held it to be sufficient; and 
was she to change that opinion now merely 
because Helen had written a letter which, 
after all, only proved — whatever it might 
suggest — that she was miserable, and stood 
in fear of her husband ? 

Of course Grrace called to mind and retailed 
to Margaret the Squire's former misgivings 
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and their cause; her cousin's ignorance of 
his grandfather's portrait, of his mother's 
maiden name, and in particular of his way to 
the " Blue room," which in his boyhood had 
been Frank's own ; she furnished also certain 
other evidences of his want of knowledge of 
localities, wherein, as has been observed, his 
mistakes had been more frequent in the 
house than out of it. Nor, on the other 
hand, did she conceal the facts which told 
upon the other side ; notably his recollections 
of the summer-house so long turned to other 
purposes, and of the existence of its little 
cellar, which had been absolutely unknown 
to themselves and even to the old domestics 
at the Hall. 

She spoke, too, of his copper-coloured man- 
ners readily enough, but was reticent about 
his moral qualities ; there was something un- 
pleasant to her in discussing such a topic 
with Margaret, for if he was the man he pre- 
tended to be (as upon the whole G-race still 
believed), he was the same person whom 
Margaret had at one time thought worthy of 
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her love ; and it would have been not a little 
embarrassing to point out here a proof of 
meanness and there of heartlessness, even 
though the swain had proved faithless to his 
former mistress. This omission was of some 
importance, for though manners change with 
circumstance pretty easily, morals do not; 
and in particular it is almost as difficult for a 
liberal nature (such as Frank's as a boy was 
known to be) to become stingy, as for a 
stingy one to become liberal. On the other 
hand, Margaret now knew enough about 
Master Frank, thanks to Helen's letter, to 
destroy her illusions concerning him ; or 
rather it was the fact of their being de- 
stroyed which went perhaps as far as any- 
thing to make her doubt of his identity. 

After all, however, how great a difference 
there lies between moral conviction and 
proof! Margaret with her impressions, and 
G-race with her doubts, had not collected 
together, up to very near the expiration of 
that week which Mr. Pascoe had fixed as the 
limit for their inquiries, one pennyworth of 
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legal evidence. If their budget was not " all 
assertion," as the mathematical professor 
observed of " Paradise Lost," it was all more 
or less presumption, and consequently, as 
regarded the object in view, valueless. 

On the last day or two of their detective 
operations, however, a contribution of some 
solidity turned up at Craglands. Mr. 
Measom was dining at the Hall, as he often 
did now that poor Helen was no longer a 
guest there ; he was popular with the family; 
the Squire liked " some one to talk to " after 
dinner; and the Yicar, very depressed and 
anxious by reason of the long silence of his 
daughter, could seldom be induced to come. 

The Squire and the doctor were alone 
together one evening in the smoking-room, 
when a note arrived for the former with a 
certain enclosure. This last required a 
receipt, which Mr. Wylder wrote out and 
despatched with even more than the alacrity 
he was wont to show in the acknowledg- 
ment of ready money. 

"It is the rent from that scoundrel Eed- 
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mond," he observed to his companion, "which 
I am always glad to get, even when it is 
three months in arrear ; and he's actually sent 
it for once on the day it is due." 

Measom, whose thoughts were occupied 
with another matter, and who had but a 
languid interest in the solvency or otherwise 
of the landlord of the "Spotted Dog," politely 
counterfeited attention. 

" I hope he sends you cash, and not paper," 
he observed. 

" Well, it's not a cheque, thank goodness," 
said the Squire, " or I should certainly see no 
cause for congratulation. He generally sends 
gold and silver, and about a ton of copper 
fresh — or rather the reverse — from his cus- 
tomers' hands ; but I am glad enough to get 
it anyhow. On this occasion, however, he 
sends a ten-pound note." 

" I wonder where he got it ? " remarked 
Mr. Measom, indifferently. 

" So do I ; the water-mark seems all right 
— rwhy, dear me, this is rather curious." The 
Squire pulled out his pocket-book, and re- 
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ferred to a certain memorandum. " Yes, I 
thought so — my nephew Frank gave him 
this note." 

" How do you know that ? " inquired his 
companion with awakened interest. 

"Oh, very easily. Frank kept with him 
almost intact — for he's a stingy beggar — the 
bank-notes his father gave to him when he 
left Monksboume ten years ago. They were 
important to him, no doubt, as a piece of 
evidence ; but he clings to them, you may be 
sure, upon their own account. And yet he 
gives one of them to this fellow." 

"Perhaps the man changed it for him," 
suggested Measom, now pretending indif- 
ference instead of interest. 

" That's impossible," said the Squire, con- 
temptuously. " Eedmond is a man who has 
never a shilling to call his own." 

" Then what is your theory of his being in 
possession of the note, my good sir ? " in- 
quired the other. 

"Well, simply this; among other charm- 
ing characteristics of my nephew is a love of 
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drink. I have never seen him absolutely 
drunk, it is true, but he has a tendency that 
way. I shouldn't wonder, now that he is 
freed from the constraints that he was 
naturally under while beneath this roof, that 
he is making up for lost time. It is quite 
possible that he didn't get . his whack here — 
he could have got it, of course, buit not with- 
out exciting remark — and that he supple- 
mented his allowance of grog by getting 
spirits from. Redmond." 

It must be allowed, in justice to Master 
Frank, that this picture (though in the main 
it was true enough) was exaggerated ; but 
the Squire could never speak of his nephew 
without strong prejudice. He did not reflect 
that such a person as he described could not 
have made the best of husbands, and that 
the man to whom he was talking to had once 
been Helen's lover. If he had so reflected, 
however, it would not perhaps have stopped 
him, for not having a very delicate mind, he 
might have thought that any abuse of Master 
Frank would have been welcome to his 
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unsuccessful rival. As it happened, Mr. 
Measom's apprehensions on Helen's account 
were swallowed up by the possible impor- 
tance of the information he had just received, 
for to his mind it seemed incredible that any 
man with the run of the Squire's cellar could 
have invested money in such liquors as were 
to be got at the " Spotted Dog." 

" It is certainly curious," he observed, but 
with an air of unmistakable incredulity, and 
made a private memorandum of the number 
of the note. 

" I have no more doubt about the nature 
of the transaction between those men," con- 
tinued the Squire, with the virulent vehe- 
mence with which the man who is a good 
hater supports a charge against his enemy of 
which he has no proof, " than that you are 
sitting in that chair, Measom." 

" On the other hand, remember, Mr. 
Wylder, that your nephew lodged — or, at 
least, made his temporary home with the 
Eedmonds, though it was but for a few hours 
— and perhaps with some notion of compen- 
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sating the man for his disappointment, when 
he suddenly came back to you again, or out 
of mere hberality, he may have made him a 
present of the money." 

" A present ? Liberality ? " roared the 
Squire. " You don't know what you're 
talking about. My nephew is incapable of 
giving a penny to anybody; he is the 
meanest hound " — then suddenly recollecting 
that after all he was his nephew, and that 
Mr. Measom would probably have the oppor- 
tunity of seeing him in his company at the 
social board, when the memory of this con- 
versation might prove embarrassing — ^he 
stopped himself, and added, in a milder tone, 
" That at least was the opinion I formed of 
him as a bachelor ; perhaps marriage, how- 
ever — female influence, and so on — may have 
improved him. Let's join the ladies." 

Since he had known of the letter received 
by Margaret Neil from the newly-married 
bride, it was noticed by all the neighbour- 
hood (albeit of course they were ignorant of 
the cause of the alteration) that Mr. Measom 
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had been " another man." The cheerfulness 
and confidence with which he had been wont 
to go about his work, and which did as much 
perhaps to spread his reputation as his pro- 
fessional skill, had deserted him. He gave 
the usual attention to his duties, but not 
with his old facility ; it evidently cost him an 
eflfort ; while the pleasant and hopeful words 
by which his administrations had been for- 
merly accompanied no longer dropped from 
his lips. In social life the change in him 
was even more marked ; it was true he had 
dined nowhere within the last few days ex- 
cept at the Hall, but both his host and hostess 
had observed how distrait and spiritless his 
manner had become. 

" He's out of sorts about Frank's marriage, 
you may depend upon it," had been Mrs. 
Wylder's explanation of the matter to her 
husband. " He has never got over his little 
tenderness for Helen." 

"Stuff and nonsense," the Squire had 
answered. " It's much more likely that he's 
down in the mouth because the people won't 
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settle their little accounts. They never will, 
unless they're obliged. As he can't well 
enforce his rights, they pay the doctor 
last." 

One of the advantages of arriving at 

middle life, with some people, is that it 
arranges the whole scheme of humanity for 
them in the simplest manner under the heads 
of pounds, shillings, and pence. 

The Squire, though not the " business 
man " he flattered himself he was, had been 
so worried by business — Le.^ money matters — 
of late years that he could not conceive the 
existence of any other serious cause of annoy- 
ance. After his conversation in the smoking- 
room with Mr. Measom that evening, the 
young doctor became more " in the dol- 
drums," as Mrs. Wylder described it, than 
ever, and the Squire expressed his belief, 
when his guest took his leave somewhat 
earlier than usual, upon the plea of a pro- 
fessional engagement, that Measom had de- 
termined to put somebody in the county court, 
and was going to see Pascoe about it. 
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It was too late for " seeing Pascoe," or else 
that was the very thing which Measom 
would have liked to do that night, though 
on quite a diflferent matter than that the 
Squire had suggested. He had resolved, 
however, to visit the lawyer the first thing 
in the morning, as being the fittest person to 
undertake the business he had in his mind ; 
but perceiving lights in the windows of " The 
Spotted Dog " as he rode through the village, 
he could not resist looking in and discovering 
for himself, if possible, how that ten-pound 
note had got into Eedmond's hands. There 
was fortunately a little rain falling which 
gave him an excuse for calling for a glass of 
hot sherry and water, and the landlord, 
having shown him into the parlour, brought 
him that refreshment (as he had expected) 
with his own hands. 

" I have just come from the Hall, Eed- 
mond," said Mr. Measom, going straight to 
his point at once ; " or perhaps I should not 
have patronized your establishment. Some- 
thing has happened there which concerns you 
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nearly. You sent your rent to the Squire, I 
believe, this evening ? " 

" Well, yes, I did," returned the man, vrith 
a sudden look of disquiet on his face. "It 
was due to-day ; there is nothing wonderful, 
therefore, I suppose, in my having paid it." 

Mr. Measom might have rejoined with 
truth that such regularity on his part was 
not only wonderful, but unexampled ; but it 
being very far from his object to irritate his 
companion, he concurred at once. 

" Not at all, Mr. Redmond. It only proved 
you to be a punctual man. You paid the money, 
however, with a ten-pound note. Would you 
mind telling me how you came by it ? " 

The look of disquiet in Mr. Redmond's face 
intensified into suspicion and alarm. 

" Came by it ! Why, what's the matter 
with the note ? It's a good 'un, ain't it ? " 

" You took it in the course of business, I 
suppose ? " continued Mr. Measom, evasively. 

" Certainly I did, the party as paid it — 
well, if anything's wrong with the note, of 
course he's responsible." 
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" No doubt he is. You know who he wa.s, 
of course, Mr. Eedmond ? " 

The landlord's face — always somewhat 
sinister — ^became a study. It expressed at 
once both terror and truculence. It was evi- 
dent that the suspicion of having been imposed 
upon had made him furious with the oflfender, 
but that at the same timo there was some- 
thing within him that counselled prudence. 

" I dunno as I do know who gave it me," 
he replied sullenly. 

If the proprietor of the " Star and Garter " 
at Richmond had expressed himself thus 
hesitatingly on such a subject, there might 
have been some reason for it; but in the 
mouth of the landlord of the " Spotted Dog " 
at Monksboume, the receipts of whose estab- 
lishment were chiefly in halfpence, such a 
reply was obviously ridiculous. 

" Oh, we know who gave it you," answered 
Mr. Measom, cheerfully. " It was Mr. Frank 
Wylder." 

" Well, and what if it was ? " answered the 
other sturdily. 
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With this admission, though in the form 
of an inquiry, Mr. Measom ought perhaps to 
have been content. To his mind„ however^ 
it seemed better to strike while the iron was 
hot, to give this man no opportunity foi* 
reflection, and consequently of subterfuge. 

" What we want to know is — and you'll 
find it best for yourself, I think, to tell us — is 
why Mr. Frank gave you that money ? " 

" Oh, that's it, is it," returned the other, 
with a snap of the lips, as though a purse 
had closed, "you're come here a pumping 
under pretence of that there sherry. Well, if 
you're so very curious — if the reason why 
Mr. Frank Wylder gave me that ten-pound 
note is of such vast importance to you — " 

Mr. Measom nodded to express that it was* 

" Very good ; then in that case you had 
better ask Mr. Frank himself." 

The effect of this reply on Mr. Measom was 
very disconcerting, and Mr. Redmond per- 
ceived it at once. He rubbed his hands and 
laughed in a very irritating, and to say the 
truth, in a somewhat malicious manner. 
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"When there's anything wrong with a 
cheque at the bank at Dilchester, Doctor," he 
continue(i with the superior air of a capitalist 
addressing a man of letters, " you are referred 
to the drawer ; if there is anything wrong 
with this bank-note I refer you to the gentle- 
man as gave it to me. Your sherry and 
water comes to sixpence. Good evening, 
sir." 

There was really nothing for Mr. Measom 
to say or do ; he felt himself beaten, and 
repented bitterly that he had undertaken 
such a contest single-handed. He felt con- 
vinced indeed, from the man's manner, that 
there was something discreditable in his pos- 
session of the bank-note; something it was 
of considerable importance to him should be 
concealed ; something very possibly — nay 
probably — in connection with hush money. 
But he had got no further on his road to 
legal proof than the two young ladies, his 
confederates and co-detectives. He felt that 
i:heir only hope, and Helen's, lay in the 
trained sagacity of Mr. Pascoe. 
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CHAPTER XLiy. 



A HONEYMOON. 



The courage of women is proverbial, yet 
their audacity in linking themselves for life 
with man (an animal more powerful) on a 
quite superficial acquaintance with him never 
fails to inspire me with astonishment. If 
they do it for the sake of wealth or position 
their temerity is still greater, for every one 
knows that high interest means bad security. 
Sometimes I am tempted to think that the 
whole sex are speculators and delight in risk. 
There is no doubt that when Helen drove 
away from Monksbourne with her bridegroom 
she did not think very highly of him as a 
social companion; that she entertained no 
illusions respecting their being " all in all to. 
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one another ; " and that she would have 
shrunk with almost as much horror at the 
idea of '' cleaving to him " (in the isolating 
sense attached to the word in the service in 
which she had just taken so solemn a part) 
as of cleaving his head with a kitchen 
chopper. She knew, of course, that she 
would have to pass some considerable portion 
of her existence with him ; but the intervals, 
she imagined, would be considerable, and she 
would spend them with her old friends, or 
with new ones that she would make for 
herself under circumstances exceptionally ad- 
vantageous. As Mrs. Frank Wylder she 
would be somebody, and would be so even 
in the absence of Mr. Frank Wylder. 

Unhappily, this picture of the married 
state was drawn from the depths (if the word 
can be applied to such shallow expectations) 
of her own consciousness, and without any 
knowledge of the views entertained by her 
lord and master. For reasons of his own he 
had accepted that term to "cleave" in the 
sense which the Church had assigned to 
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them; or, at all events, he had quite made 
up his mind that it should include the for- 
saking of old ties so far as his wife was con- 
cerned. He did not intend to return to 
Monksbourne — as he had allowed poor Helen 
to take for granted — at the conclusion of the 
honeymoon, nor at any definite time what- 
ever; nay, in his own mind he thought it 
extremely probable that neither he nor she 
would return thither at all. 

There had been some talk of Helen's taking 
a maid with her, not that she had a waiting- 
maid of her own, but she had wished (with a 
sad prescience of solitude and exile) to be 
accompanied by one of the vicarage servants. 
But Master Frank had put his foot down 
rather heavily on this suggestion. He did 
not even trouble himself to frame any tender 
excuse concerning two being company and 
three none (which would have occurred to 
most men readily enough), but simply re- 
marked that it would be an unnecessary 
expense. He made the same objection to 
having four posters to the bridal chariot, but 
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in this matter he gave way to Helen's inter- 
cession ; to drive off with four horses was an 
essential part of her new scheme of existence. 
He even objected to their taking Gyp with 
them — the Squire did not scruple to aver 
that it was because he grudged the dog tax 
— but in this, too, Helen had had her way. 
The poor little animal — it was a small terrier 
of great beauty — had exchanged mistresses 
not very willingly the day before, and was 
admitted into the railway carriage on their 
road to town. Helen would have thought 
this rather nice of Frank, who did not like 
the dog, if he had not given her to under- 
stand at the station that this was the only 
means by which a dog could travel without a 
ticket. 

These things did not escape Helen's notice, 
nor the time at which they happened; so 
immediately before and after their marriage, 
that is, that it gave them special significance. 
If her Frank looked after his sixpences so 
eharply even then, was it likely that she 
should have the power of loosing his purse- 
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strings, and of living the life of luxury she 
had pictured to herself, when the glamour of 
her beauty should have lost its hold upon 
him ? It was now too late, however, to dwell 
upon such reflections ; and she put them 
from her. She did believe, and, indeed, with 
justice, that her husband was in love with 
her ; and she flattered herself that with that 
lever to work with she could " manage him." 
An art, alas! which is not so instinctive 
with women as it is supposed to be, and 
which, moreover, presupposes somethings 
manageable. 

For a few days, indeed, her Frank was 
very much devoted to her, and expressed his 
happiness in calling her " his own," only he 
coupled the expression with some words of 
congratulation at their having escaped from 
"all that Monksbourne lot." This jarred 
upon her ; which, considering that the phrase 
included her father, it well might. 

On the fourth afternoon she was solacing 
lierself in his absence with a cup of tea' 
when he came in, looking very ill-humoured. 
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" I wish," he said, " you would not have so 
many unusual meals here," 

" Unusual meals, Frank ! What do you 
mean ? I always had afternoon tea at home." 

" Very likely ; that was because you were 
at home ; though, indeed, I think you got it 
at the Hall for nothing. You are now, how- 
ever, at a hotel, where everything extra is 
charged for at a ruinous rate." 

Economy is an excellent thing, but it 
should hardly be consulted on the fourth day 
of one's honeymoon, and in the matter of a 
cup of tea. Even Master Frank had some 
suspicion of its inappropriateness, but his 
consciousness of the fact only increased his 
ill-temper, which was the " cussedness " of 
the Far West without its humour. 

"I am sure I will not have it, Frank, if 
you grudge it me." 

*' Then don't ; for I do grudge it you." 

Little Gyp was standing on his hind legs, 
beseeching for bread and butter, and her hus- 
band kicked him over with his foot. 

" Oh, Frank, how can you ? Poor Gyp ! " 
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And she took him up and cuddled him. 
The tears were in her eyes for both their 
sakes. 

" Damn the dog ! " exclaimed her lord, and 
he turned on his heel and left the room, and 
the house. 

From that moment Helen knew to what 
sort of man she had sold herself, and without 
getting the money ; though that, alas ! in 
comparison with other things, became pre- 
sently a very small matter. 

On the next day they moved from the 
hotel into small lodgings — so small, indeed, 
that Frank protested that there was no room 
in their little parlour for G-yp, who was 
thereupon relegated to an outhouse in the 
backyard, so distant that his melancholy 
whine could not be heard. When Frank was 
" away from home " — a phrase which to her 
ear by this time conveyed a bitter satire — she 
released the captive, but always in fear lest 
her lord and master should find them together 
on his return, and wreak his annoyance on 
her four-footed companion. 
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As yet she had no fear for herself, but in 
her heart of hearts she felt that a time might 
be coming when even that last stage of 
wifely wretchedness might be reached. 
Twice had her husband returned, at a late 
hour of the night, in liquor — and the worse 
for it. It had no genial effect on him, as it 
has on some persons ; and she could not con- 
ceal from herself that it revealed his cha- 
racter. It was no wonder that under these 
circumstances Helen's letters to Monksbourne 
had been far from frequent and told but little. 
She had nothing pleasant — nor even the 
trivialities that enliven almost every woman's 
life — to tell. The little incidents of her 
existence were full of humiliation and dis- 
appointment; and she felt them, as the 
phrase goes, like nails — ungilt and rusted 
with her tears — being driven into her coffin. 

One day she asked her husband, when 
they were walking out together, to step with 
her into a circulating library. She had come 
to an end of her scanty stock of books, and 
wanted to hire some, wishing, perhaps, to 
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forget for a time her own misfortune in the 
fictitious sorrows of others. 

*' What do you want with books ? " he said 
(he was the sort of brute that never reads a 
novel). " I hate books." 

Nevertheless he went into the shop with 
her, a^d she made choice of some. 

" They are threepence a "volume," said the 
shopkeeper, in answer to her inquiries, " and 
there must be a deposit, if you please, of one 
sovereign." 

" A what ? " cried Master Frank. 

'^ It is only because the lady's name is not 
upon our books," explained the man with 
civility. " The money is repaid when the 
volumes are returned, of course." 

" The idea of such a thing ! I think I see 
myself trusting a fellow like you with a 
sovereign ! " cried Master Frank, contemp- 
tuously. " Come away at once, Helen." 

And Helen obeyed him, and without re- 
monstrance. Although a bride of but a 
fortnight old, she had learnt to do that 
already, almost always. He had told her on 
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one occasion with a very truculent look that it 
would be the better for her to do so ; and she 
had reason to believe him. She had ventured 
to ask him once or twice what had " put him 
out so; " and he had told her that he had 
enough to put him out. She noticed that he 
was always at his worst — in his sober mo- 
ments at least — after certain letters had come 
for him in the morning. She did not dare 
to ask the nature of their contents, and he 
always thrust them into his breast pocket ; 
but on one occasion he left an envelope be- 
hind him, which she took up, and found to 
her surprise that it bore the Monksbourne 
postmark. How strange it seemed to her 
that anything that came from her old home 
should irritate anybody. To her the only 
happy moments of her present life were 
when she was reading a letter from her 
father, or from Grace, though it filled her 
with bitterness to feel that their frankness 
could meet with no response on her part ; 
for she would not write to pain them. The 
handwriting on their very envelopes was 
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dear to her, and when alone she would cover 
it with kisses, and, alas, with tears. 

That of the envelope her husband had 
received from Monksbourne was of a very 
diflferent kind, and excited in her — so far as 
anything could excite her now — not a little 
curiosity. 

It was a vulgar scrawl, certainly not from 
Mr. Bree, who wrote a good, though clerkly, 
hand, she knew ; the missive, too, had been 
sealed with a red wafer imprinted not with 
arms but with a thumb. Who could this 
correspondent of Frank's be ? she wondered. 

It was after the reception of one of these 
letters — though whether in consequence of it 
or not she could not tell — that her husband 
suddenly announced his intention of leaving 
London and crossing the Channel. Under 
other circumstances such a plan would have 
greatly pleased her ; one of the golden dreams 
in which she had of old indulged herself, but 
which had now vanished for ever, was that 
she should travel on the Continent — perhaps 
in her own carriage, with a waiting-maid and 
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a courier. Even Boulogne, for whicli it seemed 
they were bound, would a few weeks ago 
have seemed a little heaven on earth to her. 
But now she shrank from the proposition 
because its effect would be to remove her 
still further from her friends. 

When other brides went abroad they took 
" home " with them in their husbands ; but 
this, Heaven help her ! was not her case. 
She was the companion for life — she knew it 
well by this time — of a brute and a sot. The 
former fact he had always had a difficulty in 
concealing from public observation, but as 
to the latter he had been more fortunate. 
He could take a great deal of strong liquor 
without betraying its effect upon him. His 
favourite beverage — a " sailor's weakness " he 
had once called it when excusing himself to 
her (as he no longer troubled himself to do) 
on the first occasion when he had been 
" overcome " — was champagne. Perhaps he 
had really fallen a victim to the passion on 
his voyage home after those years of forced 
abstinence at Craglands Isle; but the eflfect 
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was not sucli as is usually seen in sailors. 
Wine always made him morose, a state of 
mind in which contradiction — ^though he 
generally maintained a certain reticence — 
was apt to make him outrageous. Cham- 
pagne, of course, was a liquid that he could 
not get for nothing ; but to do Master Frank 
justice, he did not grudge money spent upon 
himself. In London, for example, he had 
fitted himself out with such an extensive 
wardrobe that on departing from their 
lodgings to the railway station it was neces- 
sary to engage two cabs. He sent his wife on 
in the first, expressing his intention to follow 
in the. second with the rest of the luggage 
and the dog. Helen shrank from letting 
Gyp out of her sight, but did not think it 
worth while to expostulate with her husband 
on a matter so small, and yet one on which 
he seemed very determined; she and her 
little companion would only be parted for 
twenty minutes. But when Frank arrived 
at the station there was no dog with him. 

" Oh ! what have you done with G-yp ? " she 
cried with genuine solicitude. 
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" Left him with the lodging-house keeper ; 
she has promised to look after him. I knew 
you'd make a row about it, so I stayed behind 
you to settle the matter. I am not going to 
be troubled with that beast on the other side 
of the Channel as I have been on this." 

Poor Helen could not trust herself to speak 
— ^what, indeed, was the good of speaking ? — 
but hurried into the railway carriage. Would 
it have been worse for her or better, she 
afterwards used to wonder, if she had always 
remained thus silent and uncomplaining. 
Her heart was not breaking within her ; she 
felt with horror that this man had no power 
to touch her heart, but it was a prey to 
the pangs of self-reproach, disappointment, 
and despair. She would have shrunk from 
him as if he had been an adder, but she dared 
not do it ; dull as he was, he would have 
perceived that, and resented it. To simulate 
love was an impossibility ; but it was 
necessary to dissimulate loathing. 
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CHAPTER XLY. 



IN BOULOGNE. 



There is one influence in human life which, 
while it lasts, is acknowledged by all to be 
" Lord and King ; " I allude not to love, but 
to sea-sickness. While we are suffering from 
that malady, it is no matter to us what has 
happened to us, or what is about to happen. 
We may be on our wedding tour, or catching 
at our last chance of life in a voyage to 
Madeira. We may have our pocket-book full 
of circular notes obtained in a legitimate way 
from our own banker, to be spent in pleasure, 
or we may be answering an advertisement in 
person which holds forth our onlj^ hopes of 
livelihood. We may be Calvinistically cock- 
sure of future felicity, or have the greatest 
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doubts upon that subject. It matters not one 
dump to us while in the throes of that marine 
malady. 

In crossing the Channel, which was rough, 
poor Helen in this sad Lethe forgot her woes, 
while her lord and master sat between the 
paddle-boxes, with his pipe in his mouth, 
enjoying, as a sort of respectful admission of 
his superiority, the general prostration of his 
fellow-creatures. When they reached the 
other side he guided his wife's faltering steps 
to land with some politeness, and by the aid 
of a commissionaire acting under his in- 
structions, escorted hei: to a third-rate hotel, 
where he left her while he went back for the 
luggage. She was no longer ill, but her 
agony of mind had returned, as sorrow re- 
turns to us with morning after sleep. She 
felt cut off not only from home, but hope. 
She had not even little Gryp to comfort her. 
The novel surroundings which, under almost 
any other circumstances, would have excited 
interest and delight, depressed her ; she felt 
like an exile in an alien clime without a 
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friend. It was necessary, however, for her 
to exert herself, as her husband's interpreter, 
since he could not speak one word of French, 
while his English, through irritation at not 
being understood, had become for the most 
part blasphemous. He seemed pleased to find 
her helpful to him ; but pleased as a man who 
has possessed himself of something because it 
looked a bargain, but has not turned out to 
be so, and for which he unexpectedly finds a 
use. 

On the second day after the early table d'hote 
— where the good looks of the young English 
couple had excited unusual admiration, though 
the lady's expression was pronounced to be a 
little triste — he suddenly exclaimed to his. 
wife, as they sat alone together, " By jingo, 
I forgot your dog." 

" How do you mean, forgot it ? " 

" Well, about its being fed ; I locked it up, 
and never told the people it was left behind." 

She did not remind him that he had as- 
sured her to the contrary. To find him a 
liar was no shock to her. It was the picture 
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of the starving dog — Grrace's parting gift — 
shut up in the distant out-house, that filled 
her face with horror. " Oh ! my poor Gryp." 
" Well, you can write by to-night's post," 
said he, surlily. "There's no great harm 
done; the pampered little brute will be all 
the better for it." 

" Write ! " she cried ; " of course I shall 
telegraph." 

" You will do nothing of the kind, Madam ; 
do you hear me ? A telegram from here will 
be three and sixpence. Do you suppose I 
will let you fling my money about like that ?" 
She did not answer him ; her soul was full 
of indignation and loathing, and he read it 

ft 

in her eyes. 

" Now you're going to be sulky, I see," 
said he. " I shall go out and take a walk. 
When I come back, let me see you in a 
better humour, or it will perhaps be the 
worse for you." 

It was the first direct menace he had yet 
made use of; his tone and looks were very 
significant, yet at that moment she was not 
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afraid of him, for hate, like love, can, for the 
time at least, cancel fear. 

When he had gone she sat down and wrote 
the note to Mrs. Jones, the landlady, and then 
went swiftly out to post it. When she had 
done so she looked cautiously round her and 
then slipped into a telegraph-office. 

Her husband did not come home in time 
for the next public meal at the hotel ; which 
surprised her because it was the cheapest way 
of getting his meals. Hour after hour went 
by and evening came without him. It was 
very strange, and in that alien land not a 
little suspicious ; with his bad temper and 
ignorance of the language of the place he 
might, indeed, very easily have come to 
grief. Helen found herself involuntarily 
making a picture in her brain, which while 
she shrank from it because it was so horrible, 
yet gave her an unmistakable satisfaction. 
Supposing this wretch should have been 
killed and have thereby set her free ? 

Some hours after nightfall, however, he 
came in, intoxicated, and much more so than 
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she had ever seen him. From the strong 
smell of brandy he brought with him it was 
plain that he had been indulging in Cognac 
instead of champagne, with results such as 
might have been expected. 

The first thing he did on entering the bed- 
room (they had no sitting-room of their own) 
was to lock the door behind him ; not, how- 
ever, at once, his hand trembled so violently, 
either with passion or liquor, that he suc- 
ceeded only on the third attempt. Then he 
turned, and looked at her with such evil eyes 
that an inward shudder ran through her, 
though she put on as bold a front as she could. 

" Did you write that letter to our landlady 
about the dog ? " he inquired, so slowly. 

" Yes, I did," she replied. 

" You little liar." 

The words were coarse enough, but the 
tone in which they were uttered was still 
more offensive. The offence, however, was 
only a secondary matter; what it plainly 
expressed was smothered rage. 

" I am not accustomed to tell lies, Frank," 
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she answered. " I did write the letter, and 
posted it with my own hands." 

" Oh, you did, did you ; so that if I asked 
you the question you thought I should be 
satisfied. Eh?" 

She made no reply to this, for, in fact, he 
had guessed her motive pretty accurately. 

" And after you had posted the letter," he 
continued with malicious deliberation, " what 
did you do ? " 

There was no answer. • 

" You telegraphed ? " 

Still no answer. 

" I am sure of it," he continued, " because 
I went in and asked. I thought I told you 
I wouldn't have it." 

" I know you did, Frank," she pleaded 
(there was that in his eyes that made her 
tremble for her life) ; " but I couldn't help 
it. I could not let Gryp be starved to save 
three and sixpence ; and I think," she added, 
her indignation for the moment conquering 
her alarm, " it was very cruel of you, and 
very copper-coloured " 
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" Stop that ! " he cried, in a voice of 
thunder ; " you are my wife now, remember ; 
and if you ever dare to use that word again 
— but I'll stop you once for all." 

For an instant, so truculent was his look, 
that she thought he was about to kill her. 
She stood paralyzed with fear as he came 
close up to her and whispered in her ear a 
few vehement and rapid words. She was 
standing by a toilet table, and would have 
fallen but for its support, so astounding and 
terrible was the revelation he thus conveyed 
to her. Her face, pale enough before, was 
blanched by it ; her eyes stared at him with 
vacant horror. 

" Ha ! now you know it," he said, ap- 
parently well satisfied with the effect his 
words had produced. " You will under- 
stand for the future that I am not one to be 
trifled with." 

He withdrew from her a little, and then 
returned as if a sudden thought had struck 
him. " Of course what I have told you," he 
said, with bitter irony, " is in confidence ; a 
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man should have no secrets from his wife." 
Then rapidly changing to a tone of menace, 
he added, " And as you love your life, see 
that by word, or hint, or deed you don't dis- 
close it. Some days ago you had a letter 
from Margaret Neil ? " 

She nodded like one with the palsy ; 
speech was beyond her. 

" Well, I suppose, upon the whole, it will 
be better to answer it. I don't fear what you 
may say to her. You dare not, you dare 
not — knowing what you do and knowing me' 
— ^betray me. But, unless I give you leave 
to the contrary, that will be your last letter, 
mind, to her or to any of the Monksbourne 
brood. Do you understand me ? " 

Again she nodded. Yes, she understood 
him, though there was a tumult in her brain 
sufficient, as it seemed to her, to have shut 
the doors of sense. She was never more to 
write, without this man's permission, to 
father or friend, save this once ; and in the 
mean time and for ever she was to be his 
companion, his slave. So much was con- 
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veyed by his words and manner, and yet 
even that reflection sank into insignificance 
before the revelation he had previously made 
to her. 

She was alone now ; she had no recollection 
of having heard him unfasten the door ; but 
he was gone, and she was at liberty (if such 
a term could be applied to her) to think upon 
that revelation. 

In the first place, was it true ? That her 
husband had been drinking to excess was 
certain, but he had known what he had been 
saying. Had he invented the thing for the 
purpose of compelling obedience from her for 
the future by fear, or was it truth ? If it was 
true, she had indeed good cause to fear him ; 
and a new cause (though that was quite 
superfluous) for loathing him. She was not 
yet twenty, and this man was thirty, or there- 
abouts; a life of wretchedness, that seemed 
an eternity, lay before her. There was one 
hope — if such a hideous expectation could 
be so called — that he might drink himself 
to death ; and another — which for certain 
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reasons seemed to her not altogether out of 
the question — that he might be hanged. But 
in either case she was his wife, and would 
have to suffer. 

Her wandering eyes, full of despair and 
woe, glanced upon the table, where there 
were writing materials. She sat down at 
once, and commenced that letter to Margaret 
which we have already seen. We know 
what effect it produced on its recipient, and 
in those to whom its contents were confided. 
But their wildest apprehensions never ap- 
proached the actual circumstances under 
which it was composed. Mr. Measom's sup- 
position that the letter had been snatched 
up and hurriedly concealed from her hus- 
band's observation was correct. It hap- 
pened, when he suddenly came in to tell her 
to pack up, as he had resolved to leave Bou- 
logne the next day, and she had added that 
piece of news, but he had come back again 
as suddenly as before (as though from some 
suspicion of her), and she had not an oppor- 
tunity of concluding her letter. She had 
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posted it as it was, at once, for fear he might 
have withdrawn his consent to her, writing 
at all. It was a fine trait in her, that not- 
withstanding the risk she ran in so doing, 
and the wretchedness in which she herself 
was plunged, she had begged Margaret to 
fret no longer. If what her husband had 
told her was true (and she believed it), there 
was indeed no reason for Margaret to fret. 
She had no thought of herself in giving this 
hint; she did not dream that her communi- 
cation would have the effect of enlisting such 
a troop of friends in her forlorn and hopeless 
cause; she only felt that she was bidding 
farewell to all of them. 

If Helen could have looked into her hus- 
band's heart, or into whatever did duty in 
the absence of that organ, her fears would 
have found corroboration perhaps, but also 
a reflection of themselves. Master Frank 
had plenty of brute courage, and would have 
made a good practical soldier of the savage 
sort — that is to say, he would have been 
intolerable in time of peace, and in the 
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opportunities whicli war affords would have 
committed frightful outrages ; but on certain 
occasions, when men who wear good-conduct 
badges are not always in the front, he would 
have distinguished himself. His nature was 
essentially reckless, but being by no means 
a fool when his blood was cool, he sometimes 
repented of his rashness. If he had not 
been drunk he would never have made that 
revelation to his wife which had so over- 
whelmed her. He had been furious at her 
disobedience in the matter of the telegram, 
but rage alone would never have excited him 
to such a pitch. And with sobriety came 
fear for the consequences. If he was not 
so miserable as we could wish him, he was 
by no means comfortable in his mind. His 
love for Helen, such as it was, had long 
passed away, and he now began to hate her 
as the cause of discomfort and danger. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 

A LIGHT IN THE DARKNESS. 

Mr. Measom was not only disappointed with 
the result of that visit to the " Spotted Dog " 
with which we have been made acquainted, 
but was also disgusted with his own conduct 
in the aflfair. As he rode home that night 
those mocking words of the landlord, " you'd 
better ask Mr. Frank himself," rang in his 
ears and vexed him. He felt that he had 
brought defeat, or at least delay, on the cause 
which he had at heart, and where, too, delay 
might be fatal. He reflected that if Mr. 
Pascoe had been armed with such a weapon 
as had been given him — namely, the proof 
of a pecuniary transaction between Redmond 
and Frank Wylder — he would not have been 
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thus discomfitfed ; and he deeply regretted 
his own precipitancy. The first thing in the 
morning it was his intention to ride over to 
Mr. Pascoe's, and to relate to him what had 
happened. It was possible his astuteness 
might remedy what had gone amiss, and 
find some means of intimidating Eedmond 
into a confession, notwithstanding that he 
would now be put upon his guard. 

But to a doctor more than to any other 
man intentions are conditional; an urgent 
messenger came to him soon after daylight 
from the lodge at Craglands. Old Martha 
Eideout was in a fit, it said, and dying. 
With the lower classes everybody (as Mr. 
Measom had good cause to know) who has 
anything the matter with them is at once 
given over by his neighbours, who " snatch 
a fearful joy " from the circumstance. The 
poor have few enjoyments, but on the other 
hand, accidents, death beds, and funerals, 
which to educated folks are unpleasant 
matters, undoubtedly afibrd them satisfaction. 
One often wonders why doctors do not bestir 
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themselves more quickly thah they do on 
hearing that their services are required, but 
the habit of crying " Wolf" is so common 
that the medical shepherd has always doubts, 
and naturally consults his own convenience, 
about which he is certain, rather than the 
alarm of the patient's friends, which may 
be fanciful. 

Mr. Measom, however, lost no time in re- 
pairing to the lodge. He found its tenant 
very ill, and in a state of great prostration, 
but not dying. Mother Eideout had had a 
slight stroke of paralysis, from which she 
was slowly recovering. He administered 
certain restoratives to her which had a bene- 
ficial effect ; her constitution was excellent, 
and up to that time, she told him, she had 
never spent a day in bed from illness. It 
seemed a comfort to her to talk to him, and 
he was too kind-hearted a man to grudge his 
time. Conversation with a patient under 
such circumstances is not, however, carried 
on with ease, or even continuity ; she spoke 
only at considerable intervals, and without 
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sequence or appositeness to the subject on 
hand. 

"I don't think I shall ever see my boy 
again," she murmured. 

" Do you mean your son Eideout ? " 

" Yes ; poor Dick ; I never had any other." 

" But he is dead you know," said the doctor 
gently. 

" True ; I had forgotten. Born the 24th of 
October ; drowned — when was he drowned ? " 

" I don't remember the date," replied Mr. 
Measom, thinking how strange it was that 
the old woman should not have remembered 
it, since she could recollect his birthday ; 
" but I think it was in January." 

She closed her eyes in assent; they were 
wonderfully bright and brilliant still, con- 
sidering her condition ; and remained silent 
for some time. 

" When are they coming home ? " she in- 
quired suddenly. 

'^ When are who coming home ? " 

" The bride and bridegroom." 

"I don't know; I have not heard. You 
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wish to see Miss Helen that was, again, I 
dare say. She was always very kind to you, 
was she not ? " 

" Yes ; she was kind to everybody ; bless 
her." 

" Amen," said the surgeon ; the old woman 
had unconsciously found the way to his heart. 

" You are not the parson, are you ? " fehe 
asked uneasily. 

" No, no ; I'm the doctor, Mr. Measom." 

" I recollect. Him as was in love with her 
— ^before Dick." 

" How do you mean before Dick ? What 
Dick ? " 

" My boy," she murmured. " I want to 
see my boy." 

Here she dropped asleep, and said no more. 
Mr. Measom waited by her patiently for some 
time, and then softly withdrew, leaving cer- 
tain directions with the woman in the next 
room, who had the care of her. 

That Mother Eideout had been wandering 
in her mind was certain ; but how far had 
it wandered from the truth ? What was the 
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meaning, if any, of its associating her son , 
Rideout with the bridegroom, Helen's hus- 
band. The surgeon's brow was heavy with 
thought. Instead of riding straight to Mr. 
Pascoe from the Hall stables where he had 
left his horse, as he had intended, he turned 
his steps to the Hall itself. The family had 
not yet risen, but he informed Mr. Giles, who 
answered the door, that he had come for a 
certain book he had left behind him on his 
last visit. He would not trouble Giles to 
look for it, he said, but went into the 
drawing-room alone to find it. On the table 
was the birthday book in which " Master 
Frank " had written his name at the request 
of the young ladies, and as will be remem- 
bered had not given his birthday accurately. 
Mr. Measom did not recollect the date he hud 
given, he only recollected that it had been a 
wrong one — and that he had accounted for 
the fact by the appositeness of the quotation 
set against it. But now he felt that the date 
might be of great importance. After a little 
search, he found the signature he sought 
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opposite to October the 24th, the day Mother 
Eideout had just spoken of as Eichard's 
birthday. This, of course, might be merely a 
coincidence. Master Frank might by acci- 
dent have hit upon the birthday of his old 
playfellow ; but was it not more likely that, 
forgetting for the moment the part he was 
playing, he had set down his own ? Mother 
Eideout's identification of her son with the 
bridegroom strengthened this last supposition ; 
that such an idea had entered into her be- 
numbed brain might of course be a coincidence 
also ; but then, two coincidences pointing the 
same way were very significant. 

Mr. Measom had said something to the 
butler about stopping to breakfast at the 
Hall, but 'his mind was far too active and 
excited for any such arrangement now; he 
dropped the birthday-book into his pocket, 
and letting himself quietly out of doors, rode 
off at speed to Mr. Pascoe's. That gentle- 
man's place of business was in Dilchester, but 
he hoped to catch him at his country home 
before he set out for his office, and he did so. 
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The lawyer had not been idle as regarded 
his investigations into Master Frank's be- 
haviour since he came to Monksboiirne, and 
he had gleaned some facts that were, to say 
the least of them, suspicious. The young 
man's claims, however, thanks to Mr. Bree, 
had been too far admitted to be now impugned 
by mere negative testimony. Instead of 
having to prove his own identity, it had 
become [necessary for his opponents to dis- 
prove it. Not an idea had occurred to Mr. 
Pascoe as^to who the claimant was, in case 
he was not the man he represented himself 
to be. 

Mr. Measom's first eager words, therefore, 
as soon as the servant had left the room, 
" I do believe, Pascoe, I've found it out ; this 
Frank Wylder, as we have called him, is 
Richard Hideout," took him as much by 
surprise as a lawyer in practice is ever 
taken. 

"My dear Measom, you must be mad. 
Rideout was drowned in Cragland Mere." 

"I know it is said so; but I doubt it. 
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Let me tell you all I have discovered, and 
then give me your opinion." 

The lawyer listened to him with great 
attention, half closing his eyes, as his custom 
was during reflection, and clasping his 
fingers together as though he would have 
laid the matter before the highest Court of 
Appeal of all. 

"The case is a most extraordinary one," 
he said, " and full of suspicion, I grant ; but 
most complicated and diflScult." 

" But you think I am right ? " said Mr. 
Measom, quickly. 

" Yes ; I believe you are right. I even 
now see the resemblance in the man to what 
I remember of Richard Rideout." 

" This is most important, surely," exclaimed 
the other. 

" I am afraid not ; my conviction would go 
but a very little way towards his conviction. 
However, if Rideout was not drowned, he 
of course pretended to be so, and took him- 
self out of the country. And there was a 
very good reason that he should do so. He 
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shot a gamekeeper in Sir John Barnard's 
wood the day before his disappearance, and 
doubtless imagined he had killed him. Now, 
that gamekeeper was Eedmond, which fully 
accounts for his possession of the ten-pound 
note — which is probably neither the first nor 
the second he has received from the same 
quarter." 

" You mean that Redmond has recognized 
him ? " 

"Certainly I do. The man would pro- 
bably not have ventured back to Monks- 
bourne had he not believed that Redmond 
was dead and buried. His going to the 
' Spotted Dog ' was most unfortunate for 
him." 

" I hope it will prove so," said Mr. 
Measom, fervently. " But in the mean time 
here is Mrs. Frank Wylder (as she imagines 
herself to be) in the hands of a would-be 
murderer. G-reat heavens ! It is too hor- 
rible." And the young doctor clenched his 
fists and gnashed his teeth in a manner that 
would have lost him a good deal of practice 
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among his nervous patients if they could 
have seen him. 

"It is very sad, no doubt," assented Mr. 
Pascoe ; " but there is nothing for it — nor 
for her, poor soul— but patience. We must 
have proof before we stir a step. My fear is 
that there is a conspiracy." 

" Between this man and Redmond ? Why, 
of course there is." 

" Yes ; but perhaps there is another be- 
hind them both, and more difficult to deal 
with than either." 

" You refer to Mr. Bree ? " 

" Hush ! There is no necessity for men- 
tioning names. Besides, I only said ^ I fear.' 
Upon the whole, I don't think it probable. 
The gentleman you have mentioned may 
have had his suspicions about his client, and 
yet not have acted feloniously. Considering 
his position, and how much he has to lose, 
I don't think he did." 

" Then he will help us now, if he is an 
honest man," observed Mr. Measom. 

The lawyer smiled dryly. " I think we 
shall have to make it worth his while." 
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" What an infernal scoundrel ! " 

"Hush, hush! Men take such different 
views of things when their personal interest 
is concerned. The gentleman in question 
would naturally not be so easily convinced, 
for example, concerning this matter of 
identity as you or I. Then his duty to 
his client has to be considered." 

" But the Squire is also his client." 

" True ; at present he is." 

And Mr. Pascoe smiled again not so dryly. 
The fact was his mouth watered a little at 
the prospect of becoming the Wylders' family 
lawyer again which here presented itself to 
him, although in the distance. 

" Will you go to Mr. Bree, or shall I ? " 
said Mr. Measom, abruptly. 

" Well, I think you had better confide that 
little matter to me," said the lawyer. His 
tone was very gentle, yet it somehow con- 
veyed the unspoken addition, "You must 
allow you didn't transact that business at the 
^ Spotted Dog ' with complete success." 

" I cannot consent to any unnecessary 
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delay," said Mr. Measom. Perhaps he was 
a little irritated at the other's manner, but 
his impatience was chiefly upon Helen's 
account, whose position presented itself to 
him in the darkest colours. 

" There shall be no unnecessary delay, 
Mr. Measom," returned the lawyer, stiffly, 
"but we must have no precipitation. The 
conduct of this very difficult and intricate 
case has been placed in my hands, remem- 
ber." 

" You are quite right, Mr. Pascoe ; pray 
forgive me. If you knew the interest — that 
is to say, the apprehensions I feel on Mrs, 
Frank Wylder's account, whose fate is in this 
villain's hands " 

"I quite understand," put in the other, 
gravely; "and I yield to no man in my 
desire to release her from his power. But 
it must be of necessity a slow process. Re- 
member — what terribly complicates this aflfair 
— she is his wife." 

" Not if he has married her under a false 
name, I believe," put in the other, with his 
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eyes fixed on the floor. He was thinking of 
the alternative for Helen. 

" That would subject him to prosecution, 
but would not necessarily annul the mar- 
riage, unless she herself was cognisant of the 
offence. I wonder," he added musingly, 
" whether that, by the bye, was possible ? " 

"What? That Helen Turton knew that 
her husband was not Frank Wylder ? " 

" No, you are right ; she could not have 
known it, though she may have had her 
suspicions. The letter, too, shows that she 
has discovered it since. Poor soul ! " 

The compassion for Helen's position ex- 
pressed by those two words sympathetically 
uttered, won for the lawyer from his com- 
panion a confidence that had hitherto per- 
haps been somewhat wanting. He saw that 
he was really anxious to protect her, and 
that what he had taken in him for luke- 
warmness and inactivity was, in fact, but a 
necessary prudence. 

" I am off to Crook Park at once," con- 
tinued Mr. Pascoe, in his business tone. 

VOL. III. N 
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" If you can accompany me, so much the 
better." 

Mr. Measom had every intention of accom- 
panying him, but it must be confessed with 
little hope of any material advantage result- 
ing from Lady G-rail's co-operation. It was 
his weakness to underrate the importance of 
wealth in the present circumstances, as it is 
the weakness of most men to overrate it 
under all circumstances. 
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CHAPTEE XLVII. 



FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. 



The council of war assembled in the dining- 
room at Crook Park, on the day appointed, 
had received a reinforcement in the person 
of G-race Wylder ; having been admitted to 
their confidence she would have come in 
any case, but as it was she brought news 
with her. She had had a communication 
that morning, though not directly, from 
Helen herself. Mrs. Jones, Helen's landlady, 
had written to Grace, enclosing the note 
sent to her by her late lodger from Bou- 
logne, and which ran as follows: — ^'Sup- 
posing poor Gyp to be well and strong, be so 
good as to forward him by train, and with 
my dear love, to Miss Grace Wylder, Crag- 
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lands Hallj near Dilchester. She mil defray 
all expenses of transit.'' Such, a memorandum, 
imder ordinary circumstances, might have 
seemed unimportant; but as matters stood 
it had a sad significance. That Helen was 
not willingly parting with the dog was cer- 
tain; and that she should have left her be- 
hind her in London was almost inexplicable, 
supposing her to have been a free agent. 

"It is that vile scoundrel and impostor 
who has made her do it," observed Lady 
Q-rail, with indignation, and no one present 
attempted to combat the theory. Still less 
did they feel inclined to do so when Mr. 
Pascoe had opened his budget of news, as 
communicated by Mr. Measom. 

The idea that Helen's husband was Richard 
Rideout was, however, received with con- 
siderable incredulity by both Lady G-rail and 
Margaret. The circumstances of his death 
by drowning were well remembered by both 
of them, and it was difficult for them to 
conceive of him as otherwise than a dead man. 
Grace, on the other hand, at once gave in 
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her adhesion to the new theory. She re- 
membered how carefully her supposed cousin 
had avoided a meeting with Mrs. Rideout, 
when in her company ; and also what Helen 
had told her of his having visited the old 
woman on more than one occasion in private. 
She had probably recognized him as her son, 
and had been persuaded by him that his life 
was at stake (on account of his affair with 
Eedmond) if she should reveal his identity. 
Then, again, her cousin's recollection of out- 
door matters at the Hall, and forgetfulness of 
its internal arrangements, exactly fitted in 
with the new theory. Eichard Eideout had 
been the constant companion of Frank Wylder 
in his boyhood, but had probably been rarely, 
if ever, admitted into his home. This testi- 
mony Mr. Pascoe pronounced to be of great 
importance collaterally. Still, he did not see 
his way to any immediate action, unless more 
direct evidence was procurable. At present 
he thought their best chance lay in working 
on the fears or self-interest of the man 
Eedmond. If Mrs. Rideout, indeed, could 
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be brought to confess in her sober senses 
what she had admitted when suffering from 
the effects of her iUness, and in a state which 
an opponent would describe as one of de- 
lirium, all would be smooth sailing. But 
from what he knew of her character he 
thought this highly improbable, and G-race, 
who knew her still better, concurred with 
him. 

" I tell you what," exclaimed Lady Grail 
suddenly, "I'll have Cragland Mere drained 
for Hideout's body." 

" My dear madam," said the lawyer, 
smiling, " you speak of it as if it only re- 
quired your putting in a waste pipe. It 
would cost ten thousand pounds." 

" I don't care if it costs twenty thousand,'^ 
said her ladyship ; " it shall be done." 

" It's a grand idea," observed the lawyer^ 
admiringly ; " and does credit to your lady- 
ship's generosity. But it would do no good. 
If we are right in our supposition — and, in- 
deed,. I have little doubt of it — the result 
will simply be that no body will be found* 
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Our antagonists will say that that proves 
nothing, since we might still find it if we 
looked long enough ; and, indeed, in such an 
immense expanse, it would be like looking for 
a needle in a bottle of hay. On the other 
hand, if we did find it, all our work would 
have to begin over again." 

Then, to the surprise of every one, Mr. 
Lennox made a little speech. He had not 
only hitherto kept silence, but had almost 
worn the appearance of indifference through- 
out the lawyer's statement. He seemed to 
have possessed eyes and ears only for that 
of Grace Wylder. He had had no oppor- 
tunity of meeting her since they had parted, 
under the circumstances with which we have 
been made acquainted, in the greenhouse at 
Craglands ; and it was only the importance 
of the occasion which had allowed them to 
meet now without embarrassment. 

"For my part," he said, "I believe that 
the secret of this mystery must be looked 
for in the Pacific Ocean. It was there this 
man was discovered in the spot he called — 
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or, as is more likely, some one else called 
it for him — Craglands Isle. His* conduct 
was suspicious to many of us — to my friend 
Grant here, for example — from the very be- 
ginning; and now, with this new light to 
guide me, has become suspicious to me. I 
remember that he told me when he came 
on board the Arethusa from his cockleshell 
of a canoe that the island was uninhabited ; 
by which he afterwards explained (when 
it was discovered that the flag on the staflF 
had been lowered after his departure) he 
meant to say that there were only natives 
on the island. I believe now that he had 
companions — white men." 

" Why so ? " inquired Mr. Grant. 

The rest held their breath in astonishment, 
and Margaret, it was noticed, turned deadly 
pale. 

" I now remember what I never thought 
of in that moment of peril and confusion, 
that the flag was lowered half-mast high, a 
sign of calamity with which no savage could 
have been acquainted. If, on the contrary, 
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wliite men were there, it is possible they 
made that signal to entreat our assistance." 

"There really seems something in that," 
admitted Mr. Grant. 

" At all events it is worth investigation," 
pursued Mr. Lennox, " and it is my duty to 
make it. I was the first man to receive this 
scoundrel on board ship; to introduce him 
to my brother officers ; and, by my counte- 
nance (for I admit that I sympathized with 
the fellow), perhaps to make his plan of im- 
posture easier for him. I feel that I owe 
it to Mr. Wylder and to others, to make, so 
far as is possible, reparation for this involun- 
tary assistance to a wrong-doer! It is my 
intention, therefore, at once to fit out a vessel 
to visit Craglands Isle and to gather there 
whatever information may be afforded." 

For a moment there was an admiring 
silence; Mr. Pascoe's face exhibited the 
extremity of astonishment, for, from some 
observation dropped from the Squire, he had 
gathered that the young lieutenant was rather 
impecunious than otherwise. 
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" The chartering a ship costs a great deal 
of money," he observed, doubtfully ; " several 
thousand pounds, I dare say ; and then there 
are the sailors and the captain." 

" Your plan is a capital one, Lennox," 
exclaimed Mr. Grant, without taking notice 
of these remarks. At the mention of the 
ship he felt himself in his own element, and 
no longer submissive to the lawyer's opinion. 
" If you will have me I will make one of 
your exploring party." 

" By all means, if you will oblige me by 
taking the command of it," answered Lennox, 
earnestly ; then added lightly, " You will 
take possession of the island in the Queen's 
name, and be knighted, at the very least, in 
consequence." 

It was very delicate and characteristic of 
the younger man that he thus endeavoured 
to divest his proposal of its private character, 
so that the position offered to his friend might 
be as little derogatory as possible. The 
others hardly imderstood the nature of the 
proposition as regarded Mr. Grant. He had 
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long been hungry for employment, and 
sickened for his old life at sea, as exiles 
do for home; but they thoroughly appreci- 
ated the generosity of the young lieutenant. 

" Your offer, Mr. Lennox, is a noble one,'* 
said Lady Grail ; " and quite bears out what 
Mr. Grant has been always trying to persuade 
me, namely, that you are a real good fellow. 
But the charge you propose to take upon 
yourself must be shared, if you please, by 
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" And by me also," said Margaret, firmly, 
but with a deep blush. " Mr. Lennox accuses 
himself, somewhat fancifully, of having as- 
sisted this man's deception ; but I have good 
cause for self-reproach in the matter, since, 
if I had not kept aloof from Craglands, his 
duplicity would probably have been exposed 
much earlier." 

"There is something in that, no doubt,'* 
said the lawyer, frankly. 

** Yet how could she have gone there, Mr. 
Pascoe, believing what she did ? " exclaimed 
Lady Grail, indignantly. 
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"I don't say she could, my dear madam, 
but only that it is a pity she didn't," an- 
swered the lawyer, dryly. " What I would 
propose with regard to this nautical adventure 
{supposing it ever comes to anything), is 
that you three should form a limited com- 
pany." 

Mr. Lennox shook his head. " It must be 
a company of one, if you please," he said. 

" Well, then, let us make a treaty of alliance 
timong ourselves, offensive and defensive, by 
land and sea ; let one or more, as may be 
agreed upon, forward this naval enterprise, 
and the rest of us do battle against the 
•common enemy on land. We cannot further 
our case better than by the collection of 
trustworthy evidence, and if possible of a 
less negative kind than we have hitherto 
obtained. Measom, in his professional capa- 
city, has quite exceptional opportunities for 
so doing ; Miss Grace must do her best with 
Mother Rideout; I myself shall make an 
expedition into the enemy's camp this very 
afternoon." 
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" You remind me of the stage direction in 
* Julius Caesar/ Mr. Pascoe," said Lady Grail^ 
smiling, " ' Bum, fire, slay.' I had no idea 
that a lawyer could be so excited in the mere 
cause of truth and justice." 

Mr. Pascoe bowed his acknowledgments, 
and after making another appointment for 
that day week for the council to meet again, 
he took his leave. 

The rest of the party broke into little 
groups; Mr. Measom addressing himself in 
particular to Grace Wylder, and Mr. Lennox 
to Margaret Neil. 

" I noticed that you said very little, Mr. 
Measom, during the late proceedings," ob- 
served Grace, gently, " but your face spoke 
a great deal. What is your opinion about 
aU this ? " 

" About the chartering of the ship ? I 
think it is a most excellent plan, and that 
Mr. Lennox is a very fine fellow. I envy 
such men their power of doing good and 
redressing wrong. But what I was thinking 
of is not so much the exposure of thia 
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trickster as of what may happen in the 
mean time." 

" You mean to poor Helen ? " 

" Yes ; I think some effort should be made 
at once for her deliverance. Mr. Pascoe talks 
about a primd facie case being necessary be- 
fore we can procure his arrest, and I suppose 
it is so. But the truth is he does not share 
our apprehensions." 

" Do you not think, Mr. Measom, we ought 
to tell the poor Vicar ? " 

" No ; he could do nothing. Even a father 
has no authority as opposed to that of a 
husband. And in such a matter he would 
have no command over himself; he would 
lose his head." 

" Nevertheless if you are thinking of taking 
action in this affair yourself, Mr. Measom, I 
am sure you ought to tell him ; I mean that 
you ought to take no active step alone." 

" Do you think so," he said, irresolutely ; 
"perhaps you are right; and I know you 
love her." 

It was pitiful to Grace, who knew how he 
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loved her too, to listen to his anxious words, 
and to watch his face, which in these last 
days had acquired a certain haggard and 
almost desperate look. It had been bad 
enough to know that she he loved was the 
prize of a successful rival, but to feel that she 
was an unappreciated prize, despised, ill- 
treated, threatened — that turned his blood to 
flame. 

" I made no second attempt," said Margaret 
in a low voice to Mr. Lennox, " to claim my 
part in your proposed enterprise ; but I trust 
you will permit me to do so. Indeed, as I 
have said, this aflfair is more mine than 
yours." 

Lennox shook his head. " I am sorry. 
Miss Margaret, to disoblige you in anything ; 
but this expedition must be my own." 

"But the expenses, Mr. Pascoe said, will 
be so very heavy." 

" I hope so," replied Mr. Lennox, coolly. 
" If they ruin me so much the better. Then 
there will not be the same objection to me — 
as a pauper — which at present exists in some- 
body's mind." 
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" Then had you not better buy a man-of- 
war at once, a three-decker?" smiled Margaret, 
by whom of course his meaning was perfectly 
well understood. 

"Perhaps," he said ; " but in the mean time, 
Miss Margaret, you can after all contribute 
your share to this enterprise. If I bring you 
her flag will you work me the ship's name 
on it?" 

" Well, of course I will, when I know her 



name." 



"You know it already," he said quietly* 
" I am going to call her the Grace WylderT 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 



GREEK MEETS GREEK. 



Te[e spectacle of two dogs that live in the 
same street, but for some social reasons of 
their own do not know one another, has 
always aroused my admiration. They pass 
quite close to each other, either with up- 
lifted tails and a low murmur, or with ^yes 
so resolutely bent on taking no notice, that 
it might be a lesson to duchesses in the cut 
direct. A similar attitude to one another 
had hitherto been maintained by Mr. Pascoe 
and Mr. Benjamin Bree. They would pass 
one another with uplifted hats and a low 
murmur of recognition, or if it was possible 
for the human eye to so contract its radius of 

VOL. lU. 
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vision, they would meet without seeing one 
another. 

Mr. Bree had the advantage in this respect, 
having one eye stowed away under his nose, 
which might charitably be considered useless. 
Having dwelt in the same neighbourhood for 
years under such conditions, it was not a 
little embarrassing to Mr. Pascoe to find him- 
gelf riding up the dwarf avenue that led to 
his rival's house, with the intention of calling 
there. Nothing but professional duty, and 
the positive conviction that he would be paid 
for it, could have induced him to do so. 

Mr. Bree, who was in his " doghole," as 
when in ill-humour he was accustomed to 
call the apartment where he received his 
humbler clients, perceived the other's ap- 
proach in the distance, and at once shifted 
his quarters to his other hall of audience, 
where the Lord Lieutenant hung over the 
mantelpiece. It was as well to remind his 
visitor that he, Mr. Pascoe, was not the only 
county lawyer. Even this consideration, 
however, was not the chief one that occurred 
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to him ; he was much more concerned with 
the nature of the other's visit. He was well 
aware that Mr, Pascoe had not come to leave 
his card, and ask him to dinner ; but on 
the other hand the very fact of his coming 
showed a certain friendliness, or at all events 
a willingness to treat. His business, as he 
judged, must be upon one of two subjects. 
And though he was prepared for him in both, 
they were both of a nature which he was 
accustomed to regard (euphoniously) as 
" ticklish." He was not long, however, left 
in doubt upon this point, for after a salutation, 
which by comparison with those which had 
preceded it, was almost fraternal, Mr. Pascoe 
commenced as follows : — 

" What I am come to tell you, Mr. Bree, 
is very pleasant news to me, and I cannot 
but suppose will be so to you — notwith- 
standing that you have been temporarily 
retained, as it were, for the other side — the 
Wylder mystery has been explained, and we 
now know who ' Master Frank ' really is." 

If it had been possible for Mr. Benjamin 
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Bree to change colour, there were certainly 
reasons why this revelation should have 
caused him to do so, but just as great actors 
are enabled by long custom to flush and pale, 
to smile and weep at will, so Mr. Bree had 
acquired the negative accomplishment of 
never looking ashamed of himself, or even 
discomposed, under any circumstances what- 
soever. His eye, indeed, fled with dismay 
into its usual fastness, but in other respects 
his countenance remained unchanged, 

"This is news indeed, Mr. Pascoe," he 
answered gravely. " Master Frank, as you 
call him, can, it is true, be hardly now con- 
sidered to be my client, nor indeed am I in 
communication with him of any kind, but 
naturally your statement greatly interests 
me. If he is not the late Mr. Wylder's son 
(as I have certainly believed him to be) may 
I ask who is he ? " 

"He is Eichard Eideout," returned the 
other firmly, " the son of the woman who 
keeps the lodge gate at Craglands. The 
report of his being drowned in the mere was, 
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it seems, a false one, set about for his own 
purposes. He returned (under circumstances 
which are at present unknown to us, but 
which are now in course of investigation) 
for the purpose of representing himself as 
Frank Wylder, in which, as we all know, he 
has been only too successful." 

That no expression of incredulity burst 
from the other's lips at this revelation would 
have been set down by most people as proof 
positive of his being in some sort prepared 
for it. But Mr. Pascoe was a lawyer himself, 
and thought none the worse of his companion, 
because he only replied in a tone of quiet 
interest, " Dear me, how singular ! And may 
I ask by what testimony this charge has been 
brought home to this misguided young man?" 

" His own mother's." 

Whether Mr. Pascoe was perfectly justified 
in speaking of Mrs. Eideout's involuntary 
admission as "testimony" is a matter for 
the moralist. He was only adopting what 
he considered the best means of forward- 
ing his client's interests. His object was to 
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put the case before Mr. Benjamin Bree, as it 
aflfected Am, in the strongest possible way, 
and to carry him, as it were, by a coup de 
main. He knew enough of his character and 
position to feel certain that he would see 
Richard Rideout very much further than 
Boulogne, even though he were twenty times 
his client, before he would let his own reputa- 
tion suffer from connection with a proved 
impostor. His recent disclaimer of having 
no longer any professional connection with 
him showed how lightly the wind set with 
him in its present quarter — ready to veer 
right round in case of need — and this perhaps 
had emboldened Mr. Pascoe to go beyond his 
original intention, and to represent the game 
as finished, when, in fact, the first card had 
hardly been played. It was, indeed, a 
desperate attempt to force Mr. Bree's hand, 
and one which would certainly not have 
succeeded with so bold a man under ordinary 
circumstances ; but conscience makes cowards 
of us all, and Mr. Bree, though an attorney, 
was no exception to the rule. 
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" If Mrs. Eideout has given evidence in 
this matter against her own son," he said, 
reflectively, "the case, indeed, is serious," 

" It is the very gravity of the charge, 
Mr. Bree, which has caused me to take the 
unusual step of making a personal appeal to 
you in this affair. I felt sure that from the 
molnent the matter was represented to you, 
as it really stands, this man Rideout's claim 
would not have your countenance for a 
moment. You acted for him upon certain 
representations which you believed to be 
trustworthy, and you did your best for him, 
as was your duty; but, as you have said, 
your professional connection with him has 
ceased. It is for you, of course, to decide, 
but it seems to me that after having fallen, 
however inadvertently, into that error, and 
having assisted this wrongdoer to what he 
unfortunately persuaded you were his rights^ 
that it is your proper course to do what you 
can in reparation for the injury that has been 
done to the Squire and others, and, in fact, to 
co-operate with them and us in getting justice 
done." 
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Clearly as Mr, Pascoe put the case, it was 
not put with half the force and perspicacity 
with which it presented itself to Mr. Benjamin 
Bree's own mind. He knew what he knew 
— how much he knew may be left for sub- 
sequent explanation — and he felt that here 
was an opportunity which was not likely to 
occur again of setting himself right in public 
opinion as regarded the more " ticklish " of 
the two matters which he had in his thoughts. 
For whatever reason — though doubtless it 
was an interested one — Mr. Pascoe himself 
had built a bridge for him to retrace his steps 
from very dangerous ground, and, on the 
whole, he judged it best to take immediate 
advantage of it. 

" No one who knows me, Mr. Pascoe," he 
said, " will, I hope, suppose that I would 
make myself a willing party to an unjust 
claim against any man, still less against a 
friend and client (this word he emphasized) 
such as Mr. Wylder, of Craglands. If 
matters are as you represent them to be, I 
have* been most grossly deceived and imposed 
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upon, and, in justice to my own reputation — 
to put the thing on the lowest ground " 

Here Mr. Pascoe nodded ; it was unfor- 
tunate, for his assent might have been taken 
as satirical, which it was not intended to be. 

" I say, in justice to myself, I feel bound 
to withdraw at once all sympathy from the 
person who has thus wronged me ; I do not 
speak of withdrawing from his case, you 
observe, inasmuch as I am no longer his pro- 
fessional adviser. I feel quite free to act 
as an independent person in the matter, and 
of course I should wish to advance the cause 
of truth and justice. As to the co-operation 
which you are so good as to ask of me, that, 
I conclude, will be a matter of business, in 
which we may consider ourselves associated 
together." 

Mr. Pascoe bit his lip. Such a partnership 
was exceedingly distasteful to him ; but he 
had gone too far to retract. Moreover, he 
had gained so much more than he had ex- 
pected that it would have been madness to 
run the risk of losing it. As an enemy in 
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the matter, Mr. Bree would have been most 
dangerous ; as an ally, lie was most valuable. 

" Your co-operation will certainly be looked 
upon as professional, Mr. Bree," he said, 
" and I need not say how highly it will 
therefore be valued." 

" It is curious," said the other, with a 
philosophic air ; " but I do assure you that I 
was in two minds this very morning as to 
whether I should not open communications 
with you myself concerning this very matter, 
though of course with no knowledge of what 
has been brought to light. It was in con- 
nection with the man Redmond, who keeps 
the Spotted Dog. He was alarmed, it seems, 
on account of a visit paid to him by Mr. 
Measom about a certain ten-pound note." 

" We know all about that," smiled Mr. 
Pascoe ; " the note was given him by the 
man whom I now need have no hesitation in 
describing to you as Richard Rideout, as 
hush-money." 

" To tell you the truth, Mr. Pascoe, that 
was the very idea that occurred to me. Red- 
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mond said nothing of that, of course, nor am I 
betraying his interests as a client in any way ; 
in fact, I felt it my duty to stop him when 
he was evidently on the point of making 
a very damaging admission. But my sus- 
picions were aroused to that extent that, as I 
have said, I was half inclined — before you did 
me the compliment of calling — to disclose 
them. What I learnt from the man seems 
to me of great significance, and in a matter 
in which such interests are at stake would 
probably be very valuable." 

" The collection of evidence is a legitimate 
branch of our profession, and one which is 
not generally pursued free, gratis, for nothing," 
observed Mr. Pascoe with an assuring smile^ 
" My client at present is Lady Grail, though 
acting, of course, in the interests of Mr. 
Wylder." 

" Then the Squire knows nothing of all 
this ? " put in Mr. Bree, like a thrust from a 
rapier. 

'' At present he does not," replied Mr. 
Pascoe, with a slight flush. " We thought it 
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would be impnident, while this matter is in 
embryo, that is, and until the whole case was 
in a position to be laid before a legal tribunal, 
to excite expectations, however reason- 
able." 

" I see," said Mr. Benjamin Bree. He 
saw, in fact, not only all that his companion 
would have conveyed, but all that he had 
hitherto concealed ; he felt quite certain that 
if the Squire had been kept in ignorance of a 
revelation which so nearly concerned him, 
that the proofs of it could not be so con- 
vincing as had been described. What an ass 
he had been to suppose that Mr. Pascoe 
would have asked for his co-operation, if he 
could possibly have done without it ! It was 
Mr. Bree's turn, however, now to feel that he 
had gone too far to retract ; he could scarcely 
take up the cudgels for " Master Frank's " 
cause now, even though there should be 
more life in it than he had been led to 
imagine ; and, besides, there was not only 
credit to be got for deserting it, but pay from 
the other side. 
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Mr. Pascoe marked the other's air of re- 
flection, and grasped in fact what was passing 
through his mind. 

" Well, I don't know, Mr. Bree, that there 
is anything more to be said at present. It 
is quite understood that you withdraw from 
Eichard Eideout's case." 

" I never was in it," interrupted the other 
with indignation. " I was simply imposed 
upon, like other people. You are surely not 
asking me whether, having had such facts 
laid before me as you have stated to-day, I 
have any intention of obstructing the course 
of justice ? " 

" Of course not. I merely wished to 
assure myself that your co-operation could be 
henceforth relied upon. That point being 
settled, perhaps you would be kiud enough 
— so far, of course, as it can be done without 
prejudice to a client — to reduce Eedmond's 
evidence to writing." 

" That shall be done, Mr. Pascoe. And 
I shall also perhaps be able to suggest one 
or two things that may be of some advantage."" 
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Whereupon the visitor rose, and both legal 
gentlemen parted in the greatest amity. 

" That scoundrel knew all about it from 
first to last," was"" Mr. Pascoe's reflection as 
he rode away. 

" I have been a little too frank and 
honourable, no doubt," said Mr. Bree to 
himself : " but I'll take the wind out of their 
sails yet, or I'm a Dutchman." 

He had ordered his horse as his rival left 
his door, and in five minutes was making 
his way at such speed in the direction of 
Craglands Hall, that if he had been a 
Dutchman he might have been taken for 
the " Flying " one. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 

A MESSENGER OF GOOD TIDINGS. 

•' I WONDER what that beggar Bree wants 
now ? " was the Squire's muttered reflection 
as he perceived through his study blinds the 
attorney ride up and dismount at his front 
door ; but his reception of the visitor, though 
not cordial, was civil enough. His im- 
pression was he was not a little indebted to 
Mr. Bree for the forbearance that had been 
shown him by his nephew, and that but for 
him the hole in which he had so unexpectedly 
found himself would have been even deeper 
than it was. Still, he naturally associated 
the attorney's visits with what the old monks 
used to call " Minution " — blood-letting ; only 
the Squire did not appreciate the operation 
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as they did. If he had come for money it 
must be in connection with Frank, for, 
thanks to Lennox, there was nothing due 
to Bree on his own account ; and with that 
pitiable instinct of *' staving off" which 
belongs to the impecunious, the Squire ob- 
served, " Well, you have no news of your 
client, I suppose ? " 

" If you mean Mr. Frank Wylder — though 
he is not my client — I have no news. Squire ; 
that is to say, as to his present whereabouts." 

" Now, that's curious," remarked the other, 
his sense of relief preventing him from taking 
notice of the attorney's disclaimer ; " we our- 
selves have not heard from either bride or 
bridegroom for I don't know how long." 

"The bridegroom has very good reasons 
for not committing himself to paper," rejoined 
the attorney, so significantly that the Squire's 
interest was aroused at once. 

"What's the matter? Why don't he 
write? He can write, can't he? What do 
you mean?" Then, as the other kept an 
ominous silence, " Is he dead ? " 
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The tone in which that inquiry was 
littered was terrible in its hopes and eager- 
ness. 

" No, sir, he is not dead. But can I ven- 
ture to tell you something of great importance 
— that may be of supreme importance — in 

confidence ? Are you sure you can bear it ? '* 

The Squire strove to assent, but his excite- 
ment was too much for him. 

" Now calm yourself ; it may be nothing 
after all, but we are doing our best — both 
Mr. Pascoe and myself — and we think we 
have got a clue." 

" He is the wrong man," cried the Squire,, 
hoarsely ; " he's an impostor, he's a cheat. 
You mean that ? " 

" We think so — we think so," said Mr. Bree, 
moving his hand in gentle deprecation of 
this outburst. 

"And you swore to me, you yourself, in 
the next room yonder, not two months ago, 
that he was my brother's son." 

" Gently, gently ; if I did so, I was right ; 
so far as our investigations have gone they 

VOL. III. P 
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all point that way. He is your brother's 
son ; the woman Rideont, at the lodge gate, 
is his mother. He is Richard Rideout, the 
man that was supposed to be drowned. When 
a man is bom to be hanged, however, as the 
proverb says, he does not die in that way." 

For a moment or two Mr. Wylder stood 
with rigid face and staring eyes, as though 
he had been drowned himself ; only his lips 
were very dry. 

" Didn't I always tell you so ? " he ex- 
claimed in a shrill voice ; " he did not know 
the way to his own room ; he did not know 
his own grandfather. What dolts and idiots 
you have all been ! " 

Mr. Bree took no notice oi this compliment ; 
and not displeased, perhaps, to find the 
Squire's accusation so universal, he hastened 
to corroborate his sagacity. 

" Your observations on his ignorance are 
very just, and even his knowledge now tells 
against him. He knew all about the grounds 
here, especially about the summer-house, 
because he had been your nephew's com- 
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panion when they were boys together. They 
made that little cellar for themselves, no 
doubt." 

" Atid who is to repay me for the money 
I have been robbed of ? " inquired the Squire. 

The remark was pertinent enough, but the 
look with which it was accompanied was still 
more so; it undoubtedly had a personal 
reference to Mr. Benjamin Bree. " You took 
up his cause," it said ; " but for you it would 
not have succeeded ; hand over the money." 

" That, of course, will be a matter for our 
best consideration," answered the attorney, 
quietly. " But there are other things of far 
more importance. , We are only oh the 
threshold of the inquiry. I perceive that 
Mr. Pascoe was right. His fear was that if 
you had a hint of our discovery you would 
jump at once to what I trust will be its con- 
clusion. The law, however, does not jump. 
It is a tedious and expensive process; and 
then the 'glorious uncertainty' of it, you 
know. I did it out of friendship, Mr. Wylder, 
but I am sorry I spoke." 
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The Squire's excitement had exhausted him* 
He listened to his companion at first with 
an enforced patience, and presently with a 
calmness l)egotten of disappointment' after 
triumph. 

" Tell me all," he sighed, with an air of 
a man who feels that his troubles are not over 
yet. 

Mr. Bree told him " all," or almost all ; 
he did not paint the prospects of success so 
vividly as Mr. Pascoe had done, but, on the 
other hand, he atoned for this omission by 
drawing a more rose-coloured picture of his 
own behaviour in the matter. 

"Directly I found myself suspecting this 
man," he said, " I dissevered myself at once 
from his cause. I placed my services un- 
reservedly at your disposal. My evidence 
as well as my professional skiU are, as Mr. 
Pascoe will tell you, not to be despised ; 
indeed, he was so good as to apply to them 
the term * inestimable.' " 

" At the same time, some approximate 
value will, I suppose, be placed upon them," 
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observed the Squire, acidly. " Where am I to 
find the money for a lawsuit ? " 

" At present our instructions are from 
Lady Grail." 

" But she is not going to pay for my 
getting back my estate, I conclude ! " 

" Well, I don't know ; my impression is 
that she is bringing this charge home to 
Eideout, partly from personal dislike to him, 
and partly on account of her relative, Miss 
Margaret Neil. The young lady is inte- 
rested, of course, in proving that her lover 
did not desert her." 

"To be sure," assented the Squire, very 
willing to believe other interests to be en- 
listed in the matter beside his own ; " it does 
them both a great deal of credit." 

" And if they prove their point, my dear 
Mr. Wylder, they also prove yours." 

" I see ; but what will be wanted in the 
end is money ; when one comes to prosecute 
this scoundrel, for example." 

" My dear Mr. Wylder," said the lawyer, 
soothingly, " you make your mind perfectly 
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easy upon that score. If I dared tell you 
another secret, but you are so irritable and 
will begin to count your chickens while they 
are yet in the egg. However, I may say 
just this — that, quite apart from this dis- 
covery about your supposed nephew, I think 
you need not trouble yourself about money 
matters again." 

" What ! " The Squire, who had risen 
from his chair in his excitement, sat down 
again, overcome by the weight of his as- 
tonishment. "Not trouble myself about 
money matters ! " It was as though to a 
confirmed invalid some trustworthy physician 
had observed, "You never need think of 
dyspepsia from this moment. You have 
nothing to do but to enjoy yourself." 

" I am quite serious, my dear Mr. Wylder, 
and I do not look for gratitude. I know 
that my motives have been suspected : I felt 
since I told you of the probability of your 
coming to your own again that you would 
not associate it with my good offices. Nay, 
you even twitted me with looking after my 
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own interests — costs, and so on — instead of 
yours ; and now that I come with wealth in 
my hand " 

" It's the mine," broke in Mr. Wylder, 
leaping to his feet ; " it's the copper mine." 

" Well, no ; it's not the copper mine. But 
the fact is that where we were looking for 
copper we have foimd black lead." 

" And is that better than copper ? " 

" How can you ask such a question ? Is 
gold better than silver ? There are only half 
a dozen black lead mines in Europe." 

"To be sure ! and there are some cedars 
of mine on the Fell that will do for the 
pencils, won't they ? " exclaimed the Squire, 
willing to show himself at least practical, if 
not well informed. 

" All that is a bagatelle," replied the 
attorney, scornfully. '' This black lead pro- 
mises to be a Golconda. You will probably 
be rich beyond the dreams of avarice. At 
present the discovery is a secret known to 
only one or two of us. I could not resist 
being the first to break it to you. I hope 
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that you will now acknowledge that you 
have a genuine friend in Benjamin Bree." 

Though the Squire did not speak, his 
hand-shake acknowledged as much. If he 
had been alone it is possible that he would 
have thanked Heaven for this piece of good 
fortune ; but as it was, Mr. Bree did really 
seem to him in the light of a small Provi- 
dence. The tumult of his joy overwhelmed 
his logical faculties, or he would have per- 
ceived, however satisfactory might be the 
result of his mining speculation, that Mr. 
Benjamin Bree could have had very little 
to do with its success. He might also have 
remembered that upon a certain occasion — 
not so very long ago but that " one or two 
of us " might have been privy to the secret 
even then — Mr. Bree had kindly offered to 
take his share in the mining company off his 
hands at a very moderate premium. 

This Orannock Fell affair was one of the 
two matters which had been described by 
Mr. Bree himself as " ticklish." His infor- 
mation of the black lead vein having been 
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struck had in fact been earlier than he had 
led the Squire to believe, and it was indeed 
high time that so large a proprietor should 
be informed of the fact. He had shrewdly 
guessed, however, that to the impoverished 
Squire such good news whenever it came 
would be received with too much delight to 
admit of much scrutiny, and (for reasons best 
known to Mr. Bree) it might have been still 
longer deferred but for the revelation made 
by Mr. Pascoe. 

Here, again, was item No. 2, under the 
head of " ticklish." I am very far from 
saying, with reference to Mr. Benjamin Bree 
— a " gentleman," remember, by Act of 
Parliament — that he knew all along that 
Master Frank was not the man he professed 
to be. At first he had only had his doubts, 
like other people ; and even afterwards, 
ihough it must be co];ifessed that those doubts 
received confirmation, he would probably 
have taken his ajBfidavit in favour of his late 
client. He would have sworn that " to the 
best of his knowledge and belief" the man 
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was the right man ; but then human know- 
ledge is so limited, and human belief is such 
a very delicate matter. 

What had at first aroused his suspicions 
was the intimacy between " Master Frank " 
and Eedmond, which certainly did not arise 
from friendly feeling ; he felt certain that 
the landlord of the Spotted Dog had some 
hold upon his client. Nor do I assert that 
the idea of the young man's being Richard 
Rideout had not crossed Mr. Bree's mind 
before that communication with Mr. Pascoe ; 
otherwise how could he have sworn to the 
Squire that the man was his father's son ? 
I think he purposely rode his conscience 
with a very easy rein, and never proposed 
the question even to his own mind, " Is this 
Richard Rideout or Frank Wylder ? " It 
was not the Jesuits who first invented self- 
deception, nor when they are extinct will 
the serpent's wisdom die with them. At 
all events, when Mr. Pascoe had once spoken ^ 
the whole thing was clear to the attorney 
as daylight. In particular, the communi- 
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cation that "Master Frank" had made to 
him concerning a certain private arrange- 
ment made by Mr. Ernest Wylder for the 
benefit of Mother Rideout recurred to him 
with irresistible force. At the time it had 
impressed him in favour of " Master Frank's" 
identity ; later on it had influenced him 
against it ; and now it brought conviction 
home to him. 

Upon the whole, Mr. Bree had got out 
of the " ticklishness " of both affairs very 
satisfactorily, as regarded at least the man 
with whom it was his chief object to stand 
' well. For the moment the Squire regarded 
him not only as a messenger of good news, 
but as his benefactor. Still, it was possible 
that other people might take a less favour- 
able view of his actions. 

" I do hope, Mr. Wylder," he said, " that 
you will not abuse the confidence I have 
reposed in you, by revealing for the present, 
at least, what we have discovered concerning 
Richard Rideout." 

"I must tell my wife," said the Squire. 
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^' She has suffered so much, and borne up 
against calamity so well, that it is only due 
to her." 

This was a fine touch in a character 
somewhat deficient in such delicate traits, 
but Mr. Bree did not appreciate it. 

"Would it not be enough to tell her 
about the black lead," suggested the at- 
torney ; " that she can get anything she 
likes from London ; that money is no 
object ? " 

''No; it will not be enough," said the 
Squire, sturdily. " She shall know all." 

Accordingly, when Mr. Bree had taken 
his departure, his host for the first time 
accompanying him to the front door as an 
honoured guest, Mr. Wylder took his wife 
into his confidence. 

" Grrace has known what I am about to 
speak of this long time, but has not told 
us," he said, "for fear of its turning out 
to be all moonshine; but even if it does, 
we have now another string to our bow." 

Then he told her how it was confidently 
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believed by both Mr. Pascoe and Mr. Bree 
that Master Frank was Richard Rideout. 
He had expected her to exhibit either exult- 
ation or indignation ; delight at the prospect 
of their coming by their own again ; or 
abhorrence of the trickery that had been 
practised upon them. 

Instead of this she burst into tears. 

'' Why, what on earth, woman, is there to 
cry about ? " 

"Think of poor Helen," she sobbed, "in 
the power of this cheat and rascal." 

" Dear me, I had forgotten that," said the 
Squire, naively. His mind, indeed, had been 
too full of his own interests and of the good 
fortune that had befallen him to think of 
anything else ; and even now, though he 
was really sorry for Helen, he could not 
forbear enlarging upon the golden hopes 
that would be realized by the mine in 
Crannock Fell. 

"I am glad of it, I am sure, John, for 
your sake," sighed good Mrs. Wylder ; " I 
hope wealth will make you happy; but as 
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for me, I shall never know a happy moment 
till I hear Helen has been rescued from that 
horrible man. Then there is the poor Vicar, 
too; this will break his heart." 

"But you mustn't tell him," said the 
Squire ; " I am only allowed to tell you 
on my guarantee that the matter shall be 
kept secret." Upon the whole, Mr. Wylder 
regretted that he had not taken Mr. Bree's 
advice and confined his revelations to the 
discovery of the black lead lode in the mine. 
It is so very unpleasant, when one is full 
of excitement and good spirits, to be met 
with tears, and reminders of the misfortunes 
of other people. 
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CHAPTER L. 



TRETHGO. 



There is a bay in North Wales called 
Trethgo, about which a great deal is to be 
found in the annals of the Trinity House 
in connection with a lighthouse, begun but 
never built. The name is also repeated, as 
usual very unnecessarily, in certain legal 
documents respecting the Trethgo Marine 
Paper Company Limited, which had a local 
habitation in the bay for some years with 
the object of turning the seaweed, found 
in great quantities on that coast, into 
writing material. With these two excep- 
tions nothing has been known of Trethgo 
since the great battle was fought there be- 
tween the Welsh and the English, when the 
invaders were (very properly) driven into 
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the sea. The bay has one short arm, a cliff 
of moderate height, and one long one con- 
sisting of a huge promontory, at the end 
of which stand four grey pillars gnawn by 
the unceasing surges, the natural outposts 
of the land. On the last of these there are 
traces of the foundations of the lighthouse 
that would have been placed there but that 
the wind and waves made too strong a 
protest against it. On the plateau above 
the bay stands the machine-house of the 
paper company, in ruins, for the concern 
proved a total failure ; and close beside it^ 
the dwelling-house of the manager, a some- 
what ambitious mansion of its class, and 
which, though neglected, has not been suf- 
fered to fall into decay. A speculator in 
the neighbouring town pays rent for it, and 
has placed a couple of servants in it for 
the accommodation of lodgers during the 
summer months. Commercially, the whole 
place, lodging-house and all, is a failure, 
but its natural beauties are not surpassed 
by those of any spot in the British Isles. 
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The walls of the promontory are several 
hundred feet in height, and stand up sheer 
from sea to sky ; and to mark the onset 
of the waves against them, let the winds 
blow north or south or east, is a sublime 
spectacle. If it blows from the west, the 
bay, sheltered by the promontory itself, sleeps 
calm. Except, indeed, for the war of winds 
and waves, and the shrill cries of innumer- 
able seagulls, Trethgo is silent. If the 
lodgers come there for *' quiet," as regards 
all the disturbances of artificial life, they 
get it. Ten miles from the nearest town, 
eight miles from the doctor, and five from 
the church, or rather from the little Bethesda, 
which in that locality does duty for an eccle- 
siastical edifice, it has little in short to re- 
commend it but the sublimity of its situation 
and its cheapness. 

I need not say which of these two attrac- 
tions has brought its present tenant to Treth- 
go, when I mention his name. Master Frank 
and his bride had been living at Trethgo 
ever since we last met them at Boulogne. 

o 
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How long that is Helen does not know ; 
it seems to her an eternity. They had 
travelled at great speed, and without much 
Consideration for her comfort; and she was 
much exhausted on her arrival. The ex- 
treme depression of her spirits had begun 
to aflfect her physical health. At Monks- 
bourne she had always eaten and slept well ; 
but now, in spite of the healthy breezes that 
swept Trethgo Bay, her appetite had failed, 
and sleep had deserted her pillow. As a girl 
she had been " fond of scenery," as the 
phrase goes, and had enjoyed the natural 
beauties about her home ; but she was very 
far from appreciating Trethgo. She felt its 
sublimities, but they appalled her. If she 
had been with those she loved, or even 
alone, the silence, save for the voices of 
Nature, the heights, the depths around her, 
would perhaps have had a solemnizing effect ; 
her character, if somewhat superficial, was 
capable of such impressions ; but as it was, 
shut up in this sublime but melancholy spot, 
with one so near yet so far from dear to 
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her, its solitary grandeur only served to 
increase her fear of him. She felt herself 
not only cut off from her own friends, but 
almost from the rest of the human species. 
The two servants of the house were not ill- 
natured, but they were imsympathizing, ig- 
norant women, who could only speak a few 
words of English. Her husband did not 
actually ill-treat her ; she had enough to 
eat and drink; nor was any material re- 
straint laid on her movements. But she well 
understood, since the revelation which the 
man had made to her in his cups at Boulogne, 
that she was a prisoner. It could not be 
said that he never let her go out of his 
sight, but if she went even beyond the 
garden he would quickly follow and show his 
displeasure. 

His character, it was evident, had under- 
gone a change since he had entrusted her 
with his secret. His worst enemies could 
not hitherto have accused "Master Frank" 
of reserve, but he had now become strangely 
reticent. The reason for this she did not 
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know; it seemed to her like shutting the 
stable door after the steed is stolen ; but the 
explanation suggested by .her fears |was that 
he was revolving some dark project in his 
mind. Perhaps it was "How best to kill 
her ? " He had many opportunities for such 
a crime at Trethgo. 

I have said that her husband allowed her 
to go out of his sight; but that was the 
extent of her liberty. He rarely went out 
himself, unless it was for a walk in the 
neighbourhood, which she always fancied he 
took between the house and the quarter from 
which any help could come; but he would 
now and then shoot a seagull from a boat; 
and on these occasions, though she shrank 
from the sea with loathing, he always took 
her with him. Years afterwards, in mid- 
night dreams, these excursions would recur 
to her ; the towering cliff, the deep sea with 
its deceitful calm, the discordant scream of 
the frightened birds, the echo of the shot 
among the caverns — all these would present 
themselves to her imagination; and above 
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all, the figure of the sportsman himself, 
silent, morose, loading his gun, with a side- 
long look at her of suspicion and disfavour, 
" She knows too much," it seemed to say ; 
"if I drowned her, who would know I did 
it ? " and then he would look up to the 
beetling brow of the precipice, and scowl, and 
load his gun again. 

Helen always fancied afterwards that the 
stupendous character of the scenery here 
stood her friend ; it looked a solitude, but 
a solitude so gigantic that other eyes might 
be 'watching them without their knowledge. 
The stress and strain upon her mind, how- 
ever, acting on her enfeebled body, at length 
became too much for it; in a moment of 
depression she did something, and for the 
second time, which she had promised him 
not to do. One of the servants took a holi- 
day one Sunday, and she gave her an envelope 
to post to Grace at Monksbourne. How her 
husband foimd it out she never knew, but 
the next morning she read that he had 
done so in his face. She was on the sofa 
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in the parlour in a state of great prostration, 
and very unfit to undergo a scene of any 
kind. 

" So you have been writing to Monks- 
bourne, madam," he said, in a low, harsh 
voice, and through lips compressed, and pale 
with passion. " What have you written ? " 

She felt, from the wolfish eagerness of his 
tone, that he was really asking for informa- 
tion. Terrified as she was, her heart gave a 
thud of relief, because he had not read the 
letter, and above all, because it was gone. 
It was on its way, thank Heaven, to Monks- 
bourne, whatever happened. 

" I've written nothing to annoy you, 
Frank," she said, with assumed calmness ; 
" not a word of that matter about which you 
spoke when we were at Boulogne. Upon my 
honour I have not. You know as much your- 
self, I dare say, for since you saw the letter 
you probably read it." 

This was a bold stroke, and, to a certain 
extent, it succeeded It was quite true that 
she had not alluded to his secret ; but she 
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had written what would have made him mad 
had he really obtained possession of the letter, 
though, beside her address, it contained but 
a single word, " Come." If he had inter- 
cepted it, she would have told him what was 
quite true, that she felt that she was going 
to be very ill, and had summoned G-race to 
nurse her. But in that case it was her con- 
viction that she would never have seen Grace* 
Looking at her husband's resolute, stern face, 
with that fierce suspicion in it, she thought 
that she would never see her even as it 
was. 

" I do not suppose," he said, \' that you 
dared to say anything about ' that n;atter,' as 
you call it ; if you did, you must hold your 
life cheap indeed. But you have dared to 
write something contrary to my express order. 
No doubt you told her that you were a 
prisoner here, and hated your captivity." 
With his eye fixed on her as keenly as any 
hawk's on dove, he waited for her answer. 

" Upon my soul I did not," she answered 
solemnly. " My note did not even say I was 
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unhappy, though Heaven knows it would 
have been true enough." 

"Ah," he muttered, not angrily, though 
he had got his moustaches in his hands, and 
was stroking them as a milkmaid might her 
cow, only slower; his tone was one of 
thoughtful indecision. 

" I felt compelled to write, Frank ; only 
just a line or two. I was in such need of 
sympathy ; I feel so ill." 

" You look ill," he answered, without any 
touch oi tenderness, but with an air of reflec- 
tion which he now so often wore. " You 
shall see the doctor." 

" I think I should like to do so, Frank," 
she answered, in as indiflferent a tone as she 
could assume ; in reality she was delighted at 
the prospect. To see anybody in that solitary 
place would have been a relief to her ; but an 
opportunity for enlisting the sympathies, or 
even the self-interest, of the local medical 
man in her behalf was more than she could 
have hoped for. It would at least be a 
guarantee for her personal safety, and she 
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made up her mind to take advantage of any- 
chance that should oflFer itself to put him on 
his guard and awaken his suspicions. 

She congratulated herself above all that 
the interview with her husband had been got 
over without any explosion of passion, or 
even some actual act of violence on his part. 
She had endeavoured to nerve herself against 
such a contingency, but, as she well knew, had 
very far from succeeded ; and she was truly 
thankful that there had been no occasion to 
draw upon her small remaining stock of 
resolution. 

Her husband's promise was performed with 
remarkable promptness, for the Welsh doctor 
— a Mr. Jones,' of course — was sent for, and 

paid his visit that very day. Helen's hope, 
however, that she might be allowed to have a 
few words with him alone was doomed to dis- 
appointment, and she had not the courage to 
demand a private interview. Her husband 
stood by the side of her sofa while Mr. Jones 
put the usual questions to her as to the cause 
of her obvious debility. Once he asked her 
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whether she had any cause for mental dis- 
quiet. She hesitated, and felt herself turning 
red and pale by turns, but eventually she 
murmured "No." The despair she felt at 
being under that menacing eye, and which 
caused her to reply so wearily, was set down 
by the doctor to exhaustion. 

"Mrs. Wylder is very much debilitated," 
was his observation to her husband, when 
making to him that "report with closed 
doors " that generally follows the first inter- 
view with a patient. " She requires tone." 

" What do you think of sea-bathing ? " in- 
quired Master Frank. It was curious that 
he did not look his companion in the face, in 
that blunt, half-defiant way which he was 
wont to use with strangers ; but, on the 
contrary, that he avoided the doctor's eye. 

"At present I should not recommend it," 
replied the doctor. " She might, however, 
have a salt-water bath at home occasionally." 

" A warm one, of course ? " put in Master 
Frank. 

"Well, yes, a warm bath would not hurt 
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her; not often, however, lest it should in- 
crease her weakness, but occasionally, just 
before she retires for the night ; it may be 
beneficial for the wakefulness of which she 
complains. As to my other suggestions, if 
you will be good enough to have them carried 
out, I hope to see a decided improvement from 
them. I will call again — here he consulted 
his note-book — shall I say Monday ? '^ 

"Very good. And in the mean time, in 
case anything should occur" — here, again. 
Master Frank's eye sought the window — 
" what time are you generally found at 
home ? " 

^-^In the evening, for almost certain; but 
I do not anticipate any sudden change in Mrs. 
Wylder's condition. I look forward, on the 
contrary, to a gradual one for the better." 

The doctor was a man of intelligence in 
his way, but he lacked that knowledge of 
human nature which is almost as indispens- 
able to one of his calling as an acquaintance 
with the human frame. Mr. Measom, aa 
poor Helen reflected with a sigh, would have 
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perceived at once that she was suflfering from 
mental distress, and would not have been so 
easily satisfied with her disclaimer. Nor 
would it have struck him, I think, as it did 
Mr. Jones, that his patient's husband was a 
" well-meaning but dull man of phlegmatic 
temperament." 

He did not look phlegmatic, and certainly 
not well-meaning, when — his visitor having 
taken leave — he took from his waistcoat 
pocket a crumpled leaf of an old newspaper, 
and proceeded to peruse it for perhaps the 
twentieth time ; it had been, in fact, his only 
literature ever since he had been at Trethgo. 
It was the report of a coroner's inquest 
upon the body of an unknown person found 
drowned; but the portion of it that riveted 
his attention was confined to half a dozen 
lines in the evidence of one of the medical 
witnesses — " No examination of any drowned 
person will develop any difference as regards 
its being the result of homicide, suicide, or 
accident. So far as the phenomena of drown- 
ing are concerned, they are all the same." 
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CHAPTER LI. 



NEMESIS. 



The manager's house at Trothgo had, as I 
have said, been built on a somewhat ambitious 
scale, and for one thing, boasted of a bath in 
the dressing-room adjoining the best bed- 
room, very deep and commodious, with hot- 
water pipes laid on. On inquiry, however, 
its present tenant was informed that the said 
pipes were out of order. The housemaid said 
that a previous lodger had required a hot 
bath, but had been obliged to forego that 
luxury on this account. She suggested that 
the plumber should be sent for, who would 
doubtless put what was wrong to rights in a 
day or two. A delay which, to a devoted 
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husband anxious for his wife's convalescence, 
naturally seemed intolerable. 

" Your mistress," he said, " must have her 
bath to-night, by Mr. Jones's orders." 

" Master Frank," as we know, though not 
a plumber, had a neat turn for handicraft of 
all kinds, and he proceeded to see what was 
wrong with the machinery of the bath himself ; 
he found the pipes, though ironmoulded from 
disuse, were in good condition, and that the 
fault lay with the boiler, which was removed 
from the house ; it stood indeed in the engine- 
room of the works, where its mission had 
been to boil down the seaweed for the com- 
pany, only the manager had utilized it for 
his domestic purposes. It was a very large 
boiler, and had a large cavity in which, a man 
could stand upright underneath it, doubtless 
for the purpose of cleaning it and for its 
repair. This cavity was approached by a 
species of tunnel, perhaps ten feet long, 
along which it was necessary to creep upon 
all fours ; but the person who was now in- 
vestigating the boiler was one who did not 
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mind such little inconveniences, and besides, 
his thoughts were engaged on a much more 
serious subject. For although " Master 
Frank" had thrown himself "heart and 
soul," as the housemaid would have expressed 
it, had she known the English idiom, into 
this matter of the refractory boiler, his mind 
was in fact still more occupied with something 
else that was in connection with it. 

It had been his habit, when working at 
his lathe at Craglands, or engaged in any 
favourite mechanical task, to whistle as he 
worked, just as though he were a turner or 
carpenter by trade ; it was noteworthy, how- 
ever, that he did not whistle now. He worked 
with ardour, as though he had not a moment 
to lose ; or was it to prevent his mind from 
dwelling upon that topic, which, as I have 
said, was not his work, though allied with 
it ? There was a good deal to do if the bath 
was to be got ready for service (as he in- 
tended) that very evening. 

The cistern in the first place had to be 
mended and filled ; then the boiler itself was 
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encrusted with rust ; this he might have 
thought was of no great matter, or, at all 
events, easily remediable, but when a little 
water was laid on to it, just to see if there 
was still any leakage, a curious thing hap- 
pened ; it began as it were to bleed — to 
trickle a liquor that looked like blood, and 
which stood in stagnant pools in all direc- 
tions. It was merely the rust of the iron 
which had discoloured the water, of course ; 
but it had a very curious effect upon the 
workman. Master Frank's dark face grew 
pale with terror at the spectacle, and his 
strong knees knocked together; if one had 
not known him, one would have set it down 
to the activity of his imagination, or that in 
his island exile he had imbibed some super- 
stition from the natives respecting blood. 
He had to sit down and swear half a dozen 
of round oaths before he recovered his com- 
posure and could set to work again. 

And he worked, though by no means what 
one would call cheerfully, with a will. He 
did not come in to the dwelling-house all 
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that day, but had his food brought out to 
him by the housemaid, who no sooner caught 
sight of him than she began to scream in the 
Welsh dialect, and point at him with dismay 
and horror, 

*'It is only rust from the boiler, you 
gaping fool," he exclaimed, impatiently. 

" Laws, sir," she said, " I thought there 
had been murder done." 

" Well, you see you thought wrong," he 
answered, contemptuously enough; but this 
foolish remark of the servant seemed to aiBFect 
his nerves again, since, when she had gone, 
he applied himself to the same remedy of 
execration. His impatience seemed to grow 
with his exertions ; before his tinkering was 
half over he had got the fire lit, and the next 
trial he made to see whether there was still 
any leakage was with boiling water. This 
time he turned the tap so that the water ran 
down a culvert prepared for the purpose, while 
he himself crawled through the tunnel again, 
in order, from the little cellar into which it 
opened, but which was not of course im- 
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mediately under the boiler, to observe whether 
it still dripped. 

There was only a very little leakage here 
and there ; the drops were not much larger, 
and did not fall much quicker, than the per- 
spiration which, from the heat and steam of 
the place, and, to say truth, also from the 
perturbation of his mind, trickled from his 
own brow. He had not seen his wife since 
the doctor had taken his leave that morning ; 
but he was thinking of her, as well as of the 
preparations for her bath. Indeed, now that 
these were finished, he was thinking of her 
only, but not with the solicitude he had 
affected in the doctor's presence ; nor, alas ! 
with love at all. The capacity for hate in 
some ignoble natures is quite remarkable ; it 
is Satanic, however, without being majestic, 
for it is almost always the result of fear. 
Even a good man (as men go) will hate those 
he fears, if he has also a contempt for them ; 
how much more, then, will a bad man! 
"Master Frank" despised his wife, and yet 
he felt that he was in her power. For the 
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momentary pleasure of inflicting pain, and 
of implanting terror in her bosom, he had 
placed his life — or, at all events, all that 
made life worth living for — in her hands. 
This thought had never been absent from his 
mind since that fatal mistake had been com- 
mitted, and it was engrossing it now. 

" To-morrow, to-morrow," he murmured to 
himself, regarding his completed work and 
pulling his moustaches very slowly, " I shall 
be a free man." 

The remark was curious and the more 
noteworthy, since they were the last words 
he ever uttered. 

Then, notwithstanding the heat and dis- 
comfort of the place, he once more produced 
from his vest-pocket — and mark this, if it 
had been in his breast-pocket he would have 
had to go out for it (for he was working in 
his shirt-sleeves), and might thereby have 
saved his life — that crumpled extract from 
the newspaper which had become a sort of 
talisman with him. He was always a slow 
reader ; but he lingered over every line and 
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word of it, as though they had a fascination 
for him. 

"No examination of any drowned person 
will develop any diflFerence as regards its 
being the result of homicide, suicide, or 
accident. So far as the phenomena of 
drowning are concerned, they are all the 
same." 

He did not read the last word or two^ 
because of a certain dimness in his eyes. 
What was it ? Tears of pity for the innocent 
victim of the crime he had in contemplation 
— tears of penitence for his own projected 
cruelty and guilt ? Alas ! no. It was steam 

* 

— ^hot and hissing steam — to the growth of 
which about him the pre-occupation of his 
mind had hitherto caused him to pay but 
small attention. He had thought it arose 
merely from the boiling water without; but 
he now perceived that it was caused by the 
boiling water within— that is to say, within 
the tunnel, and which was approaching him 
gradually and not swiftly only because it was 
uphill. The culvert through which the water 
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from the boiler should have run away was 
stopped up. He had noticed on the former 
occasion that the leaking water had stood 
about in pools, but had not troubled himself 
to seek for the cause of it. The mouth of the 
culvert, he had seen, was open, and he had 
investigated it no further, having, as he was 
constantly reminding himself, no time to lose. 
He had no time to lose now. In twenty 
minutes the cellar would be flooded, and his 
doom scaled ; in ten minutes the tunnel, his 
only mode of escape, would be filled with 
boiling water — and it was halfjilled now. 

What the trapped beast feels "who sees 
the trapper coming through the wood" was 
happiness compared with what this viler 
creature felt,. thus trapped in his own snare, 
and through the very means he had prepared 
for another. " To-morrow, to-morrow, I shall 
be a free man," he had boasted to himself; 
und certainly he would have no cause to fear 
what man could do unto him. 

Our thoughts, it is said, have the speed of 
lightning, and who can tell in that moment 
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of horror and despair what ideas flashed 
through even this poor wretch's brain — as 
frightful, perhaps, as the death which awaited 
him ? In one thing, audacity — nay, even in 
courage of a certain sort — it must be con- 
ceded that he was not deficient. " He must 
have been a plucky fellow," was the epitaph 
subsequently pronounced upon him by a 
bitter enemy, whose intelligence had supplied 
him with the imseen details of this catas- 
trophe. Feeling that death was certain, 
unless he could escape through that " gate of 
hell," the tunnel, already half filled with 
boiling water, he essayed it, on all fours — it 
need scarcely be added only to perish miser- 
ably in the midst of it. 

At nightfall, when he did not come in, 
Helen timidly sent out the servant to inquire 
the reason of his delay. It had been from 
her lips that she first heard the occupation 
her husband was engaged in, and although it 
had been presumably undertaken for her own 
good, it did not strike her as strange that he 
had not mentioned it. He had rarely spoken 
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to her of late upon any subject. Afterwards, 
however, she called to mind how studiously 
he had avoided her presence that day, and 
somehow that recollection, in corroboration 
with certain other signiJ&cant facts, forbade 
lier to sympathize with Mr. Jones in that 
word-portrait of her deceased husband, which 
he was wont to draw for many years for the 
benefit of his patients in the vicinity, as one 
" who Lhad perished in the performance of 
domestic duty." 

The doctor, however, was justified in his 
opinion, delivered on oath before the Coroner's 
iury, that the late Mr. Frank Wylder had 
exhibited the greatest eagerness about the 
hot bath for his wife, and had fallen a victim 
to his anxiety to procure it ; but his deduc- 
tions, as we know, and Helen suspected, went 
very far astray. 

On the other hand, Helen herself had 
things put down to her credit which should 
not have been there, and which might even 
have been more appropriately placed on the 
other side of the account. For example. 
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when the dreadful news of her husband's fate 
was comnmnicated to her by the servant, she 
fainted away, and this was reported of her as 
a proof of her affection and devotion to him ; 
whereas her senses had left her precisely for 
the same reason that they fled from the 
prisoner of the Bastille, who found himself 
unexpectedly set free ; the sudden shock of 
enfranchisement had been too much for her. 

Nor did its mischief end there. For days 
and days — fortxmately for her, for they were 
very ghastly ones, and would have been 
trying to her in many ways had she been 
conscious of them — she lay without sense or 
motion, and when she came to herself had 
hardly strength enough to press G-race 
Wylder's fingers, who was sitting by her 
bedside with her hands in hers. 

The Yicar, who was standing with grave 
face by the open window, and came quickly 
and softly to kiss her, she recognized at 
once ; but had there been another man stand- 
ing with him, or was it the fever of her brain 
that had pictured him there ? Doubtless it 
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was the fever, for with a pitiful * dismay in 
her weak voice she whispered — "He is not 
here, is he ? Was it not true that he was 
dead ? " 

"Yes, darling, he is dead," said Grace, 
gently. Helen closed her eyes as the sick 
do when they thank God ; while the Yicar 
and Grace interchanged expressive glances. 

" Who was it, then, that I saw just now 
standing by papa ? " murmured the invalid. 

" It was Mr. Measom. When your letter 
arrived at Monksbourne with that one word 
^ Come ' in it, he insisted upon accompanying 
your father and me, in case his professional 
assistance should be needed, and he has been 
n great comfort to us." 

A little flush came into Helen's cheek, but 
she did not speak again just then. Presently 
she fell asleep from very weakness : but on 
her face, for the first time for many a day, 
there sat a look of trustful quiet ; the reign 
of terror was over for her, and her soul wa^ 
dwelling at ease, conscious of the presence 
and of the guardianship of those she loved. 
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CHAPTER LIL 



THREE WEDDINGS. 



Though by slow journeys the invalid re- 
turned to Monksboume, it was very long 
before she regained her usual health and 
strength. Margaret Neil was her first 
visitor. The interview was private, and a 
very long one. Helen said little concerning 
her late husband, and nothing against him. 
All her reproaches were reserved for herself. 
" Lady Grail was right," she ended, " in 
what I am sure she must have said, Mar- 
garet ; I have deserved all that has befallen 
me — and now tell me what has happened 
here." 

Margaret told her how, thanks to her first 
letter, certain suspicions had been excited ^ 
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which in those most concerned had ripened 
to certainty; and that Mr. Lennox, accom- 
panied by his friend Mr. Grant, had sailed 
in a ship, which he had chartered for that 
purpose, to Craglands Isle. 

" I am so glad," said Helen ; " but it must 
be hard for Grace." 

"Yes, I tried to persuade Mr. Lennox 
against it; but he was a little sore about 
certain matters. There was some question 
about money." 

Helen held up her thin hands. 

" Money ! " 

The contempt with which she uttered that 
all-important word was hardly excusable 
under any circumstances, but then she had 
once sold herself into slavery for money, and 
only by a great stroke of good luck been 
emancipated from it. 

"Yes," continued Margaret, "it was a 
mistake on the part of Helen from the first, 
but it is not, I trust, irremediable. The 
very objections, indeed, which she unhappily 
permitted to weigh with her have disap- 
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peared, and when Mr. Lennox returns I hope 
and believe all will be well." 

" And not only with Grace, I trust," said 
Helen, fervently. 

" What do you mean, my dear ? " inquired 
Margaret, the colour rising faintly in her 
cheek. 

" I scarcely know, dear Margaret. But I 
was once the means of taking from your mind 
a root of bitterness." 

Margaret took her hand and kissed it. 
^' Can I ever forget it ? " she murmured. 

" And I feel moved, I know not how or 
why, to plaut in that vacant spot the flower 
of hope." 

"Hush, Helen. Do not talk so. What 
you dream of is an impossibility." 

" Nevertheless, as I percfeive, Margaret, 
you dream of it too. It would be strange, 
of course ; but not one-half so strange as 
what has happened to poor me. I do not 
murmur against my punishment; it is just. 
But is wrong-doing to be punished, and yet 
are those who do right to be left unre- 
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warded ? I have met with my deserts, but 
you have not met with yours. Margaret, 
I believe that Mr. Lennox will find Frank — 
the real Frank Wylder." 

Margaret's pale face grew very white. 

" Do not speak of this again, Helen, I 
entreat you. I am sure you will not. I 
would that I could as easily forbid myself 
to think about it. The thing is hopeless ; 
it must be so after so many years ; nothing 
can come of it but disappointment. Why 
sow such barren seed?" 

" Time will show, dear Margaret. I need 
not speak to you of patience." , 

And Time did show, though after its own 
tardy fashion. The story of the Grace 
Wylder s voyage cannot be told here, for 
there is no room for it, and, indeed, it de- 
serves a better fate than to form a supple- 
ment. It must suflSce to say, that by the 
time the snow was lying thick at Trethgo, 
and over a certain stranger's grave in the 
neighbouring churchyard, the news came 
once again to Craglands that the heir was 
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found. It was brought thither, strangely- 
enough, by the same messenger who had 
been its bearer on the first occasion, namely, 
Mr. Measom, to whom Mr. Lennox had tele- 
graphed as soon as he touched English soil. 
The young doctor stayed at the hall but a 
few minutes, and then rode on to Crook 
Park. Lady Grrail had driven out, but had 
forbidden Margaret, who was suffering from 
a slight cold, to accompany her. Mr. Mea- 
som therefore saw her alone. 

" I have got great news for you," said he, 
in a cheerful voice. His heart was so full 
of gladness upon her account that for the 
moment he forgot his professional caution. 

" For me," she echoed, trembling ex- 
cessively. 

"Well, yes; for you, and all at Monks- 
bourne." 

That steadied her at once, by turning the 
currrent of her thoughts from the main 
channel. 

"Lennox has come back from Craglands 
Isle with a far larger crew than he took with 
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him. He found there all those who sailed 
with the Albatross. The ship was lost upon 
a coral reef, but the men were saved." 

" Al], Mr. Measom — all ? " she put in 
faintly. 

" Yes, all, but the one with whose fate we 
are acquainted. Frank Wylder was among 
them." 

" Thank God, thank G-od," she murmured. 

" I am given to understand, however — it 
was all telegraphed, and must have cost 
Lennox a mint of money, but he was always 
a reckless man — " (the doctor was not play- 
ing with her feelings ; far from it, he was 
only giving her time, and time was strength 
to her). " I gather from his message, 1 say, 
that Mr. Wylder is not quite as he should 
be." 

" Not well, do you mean ? Ill ? What is 
the matter with him ? " 

"Oh, nothing physically. He suffers a 
little from impatience and anxiety, but feels 
confident of finding a sovereign remedy in 
the air of Crook Park. You'll have a letter 
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from him to-morrow morning, says the tele- 
gram, teUing you all about himself. There's 
a brave girl. I knew you would not faint 
(he saw she had been within a hair's breadth 
of it) or make yourself ridiculous in any way. 
Grrant and Lennox are in high spirits ; the 
rescued men, too, are half out of their minds 
with joy. But they are not all of them, poor 
fellows, so sure of meeting with faithful hearts 
to welcome them as Mr. Frank is." 

"Does Grace know about this?" she in- 
quired, after a little pause, " and the Squire ? 
I am afraid he may think it to his disadvan- 
tage." 

"Yes, the Squire knows, and, to do him 
justice, takes the matter very well ; in a much 
better spirit, certainly, than on the last occa- 
sion. However, thanks to the Crannock mine, 
he is much more independent in his circum- 
stances ; and on my honour I do really think 
that the happiness which will now fall to 
your lot helps to reconcile him to the course 
of events. As for Miss Grace, I need not say 
how she rejoices with you ; and would do so, 
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I am sure, even if she had not such good 
reason to rejoice on her own account. I 
think there will be more than one wedding in 
Monksbourne before many weeks are over." 

Margaret blushed as though she already 
wore the orange flowers, and then, in a 
gentle sympathetic tone, observed, "And how 
about poor Helen ? " 

Margaret's blush had been as the change 
from a white rose to a pink one; but Mr. 
Measom's face, never very rose-like, here 
suddenly became a peony. 

" She does not know this news," he stam- 
mered ; " some kind soul, like yourself, must 
break it to her. It will place her, I fear, in 
a most unpleasant position.' 

" How so, Mr. Measom ? 

"Well, hitherto she has been known as 
Mrs. Frank Wylder ; and what has happened 
must necessarily deprive her of that title. It 
will prove, of course, what was only suspected 
before, namely, that she has no right to it. 
There cannot be two Mrs. Frank Wylders." 

So resolutely had Margaret closed her mind 
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to the great good fortune that had befallen 
her, that this contingency had not oecnrred 
to it. She perceived now at what a sacrifice 
to Helen her own happiness would necessarily 
be purchased. 

" How selfish I have been," she sighed, 
*' never to have thought of that ! " 

Her companion did not think her selfish; 
but at the moment omitted to tell her so. 
His face was clouded with thought, and 
through the cloud — ^which was unusual with 
him — there broke no ray; with him the 
suggestion of a diflSculty was generally but 
the forerunner of suggestion in the way of 
remedy, but it was not so now. He looked 
pained, too, as well as puzzled. 

"Mr. Measom, may I speak plainly to 
you?" said Margaret, suddenly, "without fear 
of misapprehension or offence." 

" Most certainly you may." 

" I may be wrong," she continued, " in 
which case you must consider my words 
unsaid. But 1 have seen so much go amiss 
of late through silence, and the want of ex- 
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planation, in another's case (though that, 
thank Heaven, is in course of remedy), that 
I am loath to let this opportunity pass by. 
I see you pity Helen from the bottom of your 
heart." 

" I do ; indeed, I do." 

*' And you once loved her ? " 

He bowed his head. 

" Circumstances — no matter by whose fault 
they were brought about — placed you apart, 
which now exist no longer. The poet tells 
us that ' Love is love for evermore.' Is it so 
with you, Mr. Measom ? " 

"Miss Neil," returned the young man, 
deeply moved, "I once offered my hand 
(and my heart with it) to Helen Turton, and 
she refused it. She would think now, per- 
haps, if I offered it again, that I was pre- 
suming on the fact that her position was 
changed ; that she was not what is called * so 
good a match ; ' that she had not the right 
as she had formerly to look for a higher 
position than I could give her. Heaven 
knows I love her as dearly as I ever did ; 
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but her spirit is a proud one (for which I 
honour her), and she would think I was 
taking advantage, so to speak, of her neces- 
sity — and — and," he added naively, "she 
would refuse me again." 

" I do not think she would," said Margaret, 
smiling. "But without compromising you 
in any way, I could find that out for you, Mr. 
Measom — if you wish it." 

He did not answer her in words, but took 
her hand and raised it tenderly to his lips. 

It was certain, if his case had required plead- 
ing, that he could not have engaged a better 
advocate. Unlike some ladies who have been 
crossed in their own loves, Margaret had 
made it her vocation to further the happiness 
of young couples. It was through her that 
G-race and Mr. Lennox only needed one more 
meeting to ratify the engagement which their 
hearts had entered into. That miserable 
obstacle — the loan — had already been repaid 
by her father to the lieutenant's, bankers, and 
although she was no longer Miss Wylder of. 
Craglands, she was substantially in as good 
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a position ; indeed, she had been already 
dubbed by Helen the " Princess of the Black 
Lead Mines." 

As to Helen herself, it was not because her 
position was changed *for the worse that she 
was now willing to say " Yes " instead of 
^' No " to Mr. Measom. She had not needed 
the late proofs of his devotion to her interests 
to teach her his worth, but she had needed a 
certain bitter experience to cure her of the 
folly of ambition. When she said " I do love 
him, Margaret, dearly, but I have shown 
myself altogether unworthy of him," she 
spoke the truth ; and in so speaking, it is 
needless to say, accepted him. 

It could not be supposed that she felt any- 
thing due to the memory of her late husband, 
and she would have been fully justified in 
neglecting that tribute of fidelity usually paid 
by widows in delaying their second nuptials 
for a year and a day. But Mr. Measom, 
though an ardent lover, was the last man to 
ask a woman to sacrifice for him even a con- 
ventional self-respect. Their marriage was 
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arranged to take place at the earliest date 
approved of by Society, and in the mean time 
the Yicar and herself took up their quarters 
at Westhaven, where she lived under her 
maiden name as Mrs. Turton; for that of 
Wylder did not, of course, belong to her, and 
that of Rideout she would not bear. 

Her old friends, both from the Park and 
the Hall, frequently visited her ; but she did 
not return to Monksboume until she had be- 
come Mrs. Measom. Then the prophecy of 
Mother Rideout was fulfilled at last. Helen 
became a very happy woman, and that through 
marriage, though the lines in her hand had 
not indicated for nothing trouble and sorrow 
in the mean time. 

A strange thing happened to the prophetess. 
Neither threats nor persuasion could induce 
her, after Master Frank's death, to admit that 
he was her son ; but on the day when the 
fact was proved, i.e. when the real Frank 
Wylder came home, and the whole village 
was a scene of welcome and rejoicing, the 
lodge at the gate of Craglands was found 
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without a tenant. They searched for the 
missing woman far and near for days, and on 
the fourth day they found her among the 
trees of Crannock Fell, dead and frozen. A 
little food, done up gipsy fashion, in a knotted 
handkerchief, was found beside her. Unable 
to endure the public shame arising from her 
son's infamy, it was supposed that the old 
wandering spirit moved her to take to the 
woods, where her feeble strength soon failed 
her, and she succumbed to fatigue and cold. 
Helen dropped tears upon the mother's grave 
which had never fallen for the fate of her son. 
It is necessary to introduce to my readers 
the real Frank Wylder. At the same time I 
feel that he is in the same position with re- 
spect to them as a guest asked " to come in 
the evening " is to those who have been in- 
vited to dinner. He may be an excellent 
fellow, but he is an interloper, and we are 
better without him. This, however, was not 
the opinion of Miss Margaret Neil. She saw 
him, though he was tanned with tropic suns 
and had a black beard of tropical growth, the 
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same man she had pined to see for so many 
years. He was very handsome, and though 
quite as dark as the pretender, his darkness 
was not of the same kind. He was brown as 
a coffee-berry, but not " copper-coloured " in 
his behaviour. His long absence from civil- 
ized life had not effaced his manners any more 
than they had deteriorated his heart. He 
had always worn that too much upon his 
sleeve for daws to peck at ; through which 
very circumstance it was that the Jackdaw 
Richard Eideout had been enabled to array 
himself in peacock's feathers. Frank had had 
good reason, during those years of exile, to 
feel far from satisfied with the conduct of his 
humble friend, but he could never forget that 
he had been the companion of his youthful 
days, and to some extent his confidant. He 
had thought him drowned in Craglands Mere, 
and mourned him bitterly ; and was pro- 
portionally pleased to find him alive, and a 
fellow-passenger with him on board the 
Albatross. 

Eichard had early satisfied him that his 
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shooting the gamekeeper Redmond was the 
result of an accident. After their shipwreck 
on the island, he was naturally thrown almost 
exclusively into his company, and had many 
conversations with him on home affairs, 
which the other did not forget. It must 
he remembered, however, that at the time 
he could have had no intention of making 
a bad use of the information thus derived. 
Whatever were the premeditated crimes of 
Richard Rideout — and we know of one as 
black as a thunder-cloud — it is certain that 
that of personating his friend was not 
amongst them. He could not have foreseen 
that he alone was to be taken off the island, 
and the others left. . He yielded in that 
matter to a sudden temptation. 

One of the shipwrecked crew was every 
day stationed by the flagstaff, upon what had 
become by that time the almost hopeless 
mission of signalling some distant sail. It 
was when he was thus engaged that the 
Arethusa hove in sight. The promontory, 
as we have described, was between the island 
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and the ship, and effectually shut out the 
latter from the sight of his companions. He 
foresaw the approach of the tornado and 
its consequences, namely, . that the ship 
would never make the island ; but it was 
possible for him to reach the ship, and why 
not as a young English squire, instead of 
a poacher liable to be tried for an attempted 
murder ? The bank-notes given by the 
Squire to his son, and Margaret's letters, 
were, as he knew, in Frank Wylder's hut, 
and they would serve as proofs of his identity. 
The whole plan did not take him five minutes 
to mature, but when once put into practice 
there was no possibility of drawing back. 
There were many obstacles to its success, 
but these he did not see ; and, as it turned 
out, they were not insuperable. The pre- 
cautions that lay within his power were very 
few. Calling to mind how thick was Frank 
Wylder's beard, and how it had always 
promised to be so, whereas his own was thin, 
he cut the latter off on the first opportunity, 
reserving only his moustache. Perhaps he 
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could not resist the satisfaction of pulling at it. 
He also kept steadily before his mind the 
danger of putting pen to paper, being not 
only conscious that his handwriting was diffe- 
rent from Wylder's, but also — which writers 
are not always aware of — that he was very 
deficient in the art of composition. On the 
other hand, there were immense odds on his 
own side, and also some advantages whicli 
perhaps he himself did not take into account. 
His very brusqueness of manner and ill- 
temper were in his favour ; for through their 
ignorance of human nature, or a weak desire 
to be charitable, people generally suppose that 
an offensive person must at least be genuine. 
Frank Wylder himself was genuine from 
skin to skin. As a boy he had been idle 
and thoughtless, but never mean nor selfish ; 
there is a so-called "wildness" in youth, 
born of high spirits and not of vice, whicli 
is very often mistaken for recklessness, and 
so far only he had been wild. 

'* He had a solid base of temperament ; 
But as the water-lily starts and slides 
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Upon the level in little puffs of wind. 
Though anchored to the bottom, such was he." 

He was steadied now; in one thing only- 
showing his old lavish nature. He was 
inclined to be very careless with respect to 
money. 

" What does it signify ? " exclaimed Helen, 
when Margaret once laughingly alluded to 
this little weakness of her husband's. " I 
should love him all the better for that, if I 
were you." 

" Well, don't be angry with me," said 
Margaret, plaintively. " I do'' 

Poor Helen was thinking of a certain mean 
ruffian, with whom she had once been linked, 
apparently for life, and hence her indigna- 
tion. She had a husband now whose purse 
was her own, and yet he used to declare, so 
excellent was her management, that he lived 
more economically as a married man than he 
had ever done as a single one. "That is," 
he used to add — for he was a stickler for 
truth — " proportionably." 

" You mean," broke in the Yicar, laughing, 
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" that you only spend three-fourths of your 
income, whereas you used to spend it all. 
But then your income is four times what it 
used to be, so I am doubtful about Helen's 
being such a pearl of housekeeping, after all." 

"No matter, she isj' said Mr. Measom, 
confidently. 

If the Squire had chosen he might, I 
believe, have stayed on at the Hall on as easy 
terms with his real nephew as he had made 
with his false one. But there was no need 
for his making any bargain now, so far as 
money was concerned. He had plenty of it, 
and to spare — a circumstance which marvel- 
lously improved him in his social relations. 

As it happened, he did not even leave the 
Hall, partly because Lady Grail pleaded so 
hard that Frank and Margaret should take 
up their quarters at the Park instead of at 
Craglands; but chiefly, as Grrace always 
maintained, because Frank could deny her 
mother nothing. 

" It is quite shameful, Margaret," she used 
to say, " how your husband goes on with 
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mamma ; and I know it is because he once 
saw her shedding tears at the thought of 
leaving the Hall that he insists upon our 
staying on in it." 

It is certain that the rent which the Squire 
paid for it did not weigh with Mr. Frank 
Wylder in comparison with the old lady's 
wishes. They were fast friends ; her simple 
ways chimed in with his own to a nicety, and 
when she said, " I like you ever so much 
better, my dear, than the other Frank," she did 
not overstate the case. But she could never 
forget that " the other " had been her guest, 
and had seemed to be her lawful nephew, 
whence it happened that she had never a word 
to say against him. If her enemy had been 
hungry, she would have given him to eat; 
if he had been thirsty, she would have given 
him to drink ; and that by no means with 
the intention of heaping coals of fire on him. 
She may not be clever, but for my part I 
prefer her to most people who have a reputa- 
tion in that way. Grrace once remarked, 
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^' Dear mamma is as good as gold," and put 
Helen quite in a passion for using so base a 
metaphor. 

Monksbourne is a bappy village, for it 
has not only its Lady Bountiful in Mrs. 
Wylder, senior, but in Lady Grrail, good at 
heart despite of many failings ; and no less 
than three young matrons whose hearts are 
in the right places and their hands open to 
the cry of the poor. For Mr. Lennox, though 
he has a house in London, where all the party 
iind themselves at least once a year, is very 
willing to spend the summer days with his 
wife at Monksbourne, where he not only finds 
agreeable companions in Frank and Measom, 
but very often his old friend Grant, when he 
does not happen to be what Mrs. Wylder, 
senior, by a slight confusion of ship with 
man, terms " in commission." 

Thus my story ends with more than the 
usual complement of happy couples ; and as 
their happiness for the most part has not 
been easily or quickly come by, let us hope 
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that it will be lasting. I part from them 
with a tender regret which would find itji^ 
best consolation if I could persuade mysel# 
that it was shared by my readers. » 



THE END. 
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chiefly Illustrating the Origin of our Vulgsur Customs, Ceremonies, and 
Superstitions. With the Additions of Sir Henry Ellis. An entir^y 
New and Revised Ed ition, with fine full-page Illustrations. 

Bret Harte, Works by : 

Bret Harte's Collected Works. Arranged and Revised by the 

Author. Complete in Five Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 

VoL I. Complete Poetical an» Dramatic Works. With Steel Plate 
Portrait, and an Introduction by the Author. 

VoL II. Earlier Papers— Luck op Roaring Camp, and other Sketches 
—Bohemian Papers— Spanish and American Legends. 

Vol. III. Tales of the Argonauts— Eastern Sketches. 

Vol. IV. Gabriel Conrov. 

Vol. V. Stories— Condensed Novels, &c. 
The Select Works of Bret Harte, in Prose and Poetry. With 

Introductory Essay by J. M. Bellew, Portrait of the Author, and 50 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, js. 6d. 

An Heiress of Red Dog, and other Stories. By Brbt Ha&tb* 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. ; cloth limp, m. 6d. 

The Twins of Table Mountain. By Brbt Ha&tk. Fcap. 

8vo, picture cover, is. ; crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3^. 6d, 

The Luck of Bearing Oamp, and other Sketches. By Brxt 

Harte. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. 

JeffBriggs's Love Story. By Bret Harte. Fcap. 8vo, picture 

cover. If. ; cloth extra , 2s. td. 

Small crown 8vo, doth eictra, gilt, with full-page Portraits, 4^. td, 

Brewster's (Sir David) Martyrs of Science, 

Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Astronomical Plates, 45. 6d. 

Brewster's (Sir D.) More Worlds than One, 

the Creed of the Philosopher and the Hope of the Christian. 
THE STOTHARD BUNYAN.—Cto^rm 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, yj. &/. 

Bnnyan's Pilgrim's Progress. 

Edited by Rev. T. Scott. With 17 beautiful Steel Plates by 
Stothard, engraved by Goodall ; and numerous Woodcuts. 



Demy 8vo, cloth extra, js. 6d. 

Burton's The Anatomy of Melancholy : 

What it is ; its Kinds, Causes, Symptoms, Prognostics, and several 
Cures of it. In Three Partitions ; with their several Sections, Mem- 
bers, and Sub-sections, Philosophically, Medically, and Historically 
Opened and Cut-up. A New Edition, corrected and enriched by Trans- 
lations of the Classical Extracts. [/« the press. 
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Crown 8vo, doth extra, gUt, with lUustratioiis, yj. 6d. 

Byron's Letters and Journals. 

With Notices of his Life. By Thomas Moore. A Reprint of the 
Original Edition, newly revised, with Twelve full-page Plates. 

Demy 8v o, clo th extra, 141. 

Campbell's (Sir GO White and Black : 

The Outcome of a Visit to the United States. By Sir GsORGI 
Campbell, M.P. 

" Ftm persons art Ukely io takt it up without ^nishing t/."— Nonconformist. 

Post 8vo, cloth extra, u. 6d, 

Carlyle (Thomas) On the Choice of Books. 

With Portrait and Memoir. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, js. 6d, 

Century (A) of Dishonour : 

A Sketch oif the United States Government's Dealings with some of 
the Indian Tribes. 



Small 4to, cloth gilt, with Coloured Illustrations, zoj. 6d, 

Chaucer for Children: 

A Golden Key. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis. With Eight Colouredv 
Pictures and numerous Woodcuts by the Author. 

Demy 8vo, cloth limp, aj. 6d, 

Chaucer for Schools. 

By Mrs. Haweis, Author of " Chaucer for Children." 

•* JfV hail with pietuure the appearance of Mrs, Hawei^s * Chaucer for Schooh. 
Her account of * Chaucer the Tale-teller * is certainly the pleasantest, chattiest^ 
and at the same time one of the soundest descriptions of the old master^ his life and ' 
works and general surroundings^ that have ever been written. The chapter can- 
not be too highly praised.**— AcKDjSMY, 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 71. 6d, 

Colman's Humorous Works : 

" Broad Grins," ** My Nightgown and Slippers," and other Humorous- 
Works, Prose and Poetical, of George Colman, With Life by G. 
B. BuCKSTONE, and Frontispiece by Hogarth. 

Conway (Moncure D.), Works by: 

Demonology and Devil-Lore. By Moncure D. Conway,, 

M.A. Two Vols. , royal 8vo, with 61; Illustrations, a&r. 
" A valuable contribution to mythological literature. . . . There is much 
good writing^ a vast fund of humanity, undeniable eamestfiess, and a delicate 
sense of humour, all set forth in pure English**— Cohibvlvorakv Rsvibw.. 

A Neoldaoe of Stories. By Moncure D. Conway, M.A. 

Illustrated by W. J. HtCNNBSSV. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

" This delight ful * Necklace oj Stories* is inspired with lovely and lofty- 
sentiments." — Illustrated London News. 

The Wanderina Jew, and the l*ound of Flesh. By^IONcuRK 

D. Conway, M.A. Crown 8vo, cbih extra, 4^. 6:/. [/« t/ie />nss* 
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Crown 8vo, cloth limp, with Map smd lUustrationSk aj. 6</. 

Cleopatra's Needle: 

Its Acquisition and Removal to EnglancL By Sir J. E. Alexander. 
Demy 8?o, cloth extra, with Coloured Illustrations and MsqWy 341. 

Cope's History of the Rifle Brigade 

glie Prince Consort's Own), formerly the 95th. £y Sir WiLUAif 
. Cope, form erly Lie uten ant, Rifle Bri gade. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, yj. 6^. 

Cornwall.— Popular Romances of the West 

of England ; or, The Drolls, Traditions, and Superstitions of Old 
Cornwall. Collected and Edited by Robekt Hunt, F.R.S. New 
and Revised Edition, with Additions, and Two Steel-plate Illustrations 
bv Georgr Critikshank. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with 13 Portraits, 71. 6</. 

Creasy's Memoirs of Eminent Etonians ; 

with Notices of the Early History of Eton %llege. By Sir Edward 
Creasy, Author of "The Fifteen Decisi^ Battles of t^ World." 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Etched Frontispiece, 71. 6dU 

CredulitieSi Past and Present. 

By William Jones, F.S.A., Author of " Finger-Ring Lore^*' &c 

Two Vols., demy 4to, handsomely bound in half-morocco, gilt profus^ 
Illustrated with Coloured and Plain Plates and Woodcuts, price ^j 71. 

Cyclopsedia of Costume ; 

or, A Dictionary of Dress— Regal, Ecclesiastical, Civil, and Military— 
from the Earliest Period in England to the reign of George the Thfadj 
Including Notices of Contemporaneous Fashions on the ContineBly 
and a General History of the Costumes oi- the Principal Covunlxies of 
Europe. By J. R. Planch^, Somerset Herald. 

The Volumes may also be had separately (each Complete in itself) at £2 ^39-^ 
Vol.1. THE DIOnONABT. 

Vol. n. A GENBBAL HISTOBT OF COSTUME IN EUBOPB. 
Also in 35 Parts, at 51. each. Cases for binding, 51. each. 



•f 



' A cam^ehensive and highly valttahU book of referenco, . . . We hsoH 
rarely failed to find in this 000k an account of an article of dreu, whUe in masi 
of the entries curious and instructive details are given, . . . Mr, Plemck^s 
enormous labour of love, the production of a text which, whether in its ilietiottarr 
form or in that of the * General History , is within itsintended scope tmmeasurabU 
the best and richest work on Costume in English, ... This book is not otUy 
one of the most readable works of the kind, but intrinsiadfy atfyvcfhfe and 
mmusing,"^ATmmjEVM, 

**A most readable and interesting work— and. U can ecareefy be consHUed in 
vain, whether the reader is in uarch for infomuUion as to msUietty, court, 
ecclesiastical, legal, or professional costume. . . , All the chromo-Uth^rapke^ 
and most of the woodcut illustrations— the latter amo$mting to teveml thoutmndt 
— are very elaborately executed; and the work forms a livre de luxe which rmdtrt 
it equally suited to the library and ike ladiei draiwing^oom^—TiMaA, 
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NEW WORK hy the AUTHOR OF '* PRIMITIVE MANNERS 
AND C US TOMS, "^Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 

Crimes and Punishments. 

Including a New Translation of Beccaria's " Dei Dslitti e delle Pene.'* 
By James Anson Farrer. 

Crown 8vo, doth gilt, Two very thick Volumes, yj. 6d. aadi* 

Ortdkshank's Comio Almanack. 

Complete in Two Series i The First from 1835 to 1843 ; the Second 
from 1844 to 1853. A Gathering of the Best HtnfOUR of 
Thackeray, Hood, Mathew, Albert Smith, A'Beckstt, 
Robert Brough, ftc With 3,000 Woodcuts and Steel Engravings 
by Cruikshank, Hine, Landells, ftc. 



Square 8vo, cloth gilt, profusely Illustrated. 

Dickens.'Abont England with Dickens. 

With Illustrations by Alfred Rimmer and Charles A. Vander- 
hoof. [In preparation. 

Second Edition, revised and enlarged, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 

with Illustrations, 241. 

Dodge's (Colonel) The Hunting Grounds of 

the Great West : A Description of the Plains, Game, and Indians of 
the Great ^Torth American Desert Bv Richard Irving Dodge, 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the United States Army. With an Introduction 
by William Blackmorb ; Map, and numerous Illustrations drawn 
by Ernest Griset. 

Demy 8vo, doth extra, xsj. 6^. 

Doran's Memories of our Great Towns. ^ 

With Anecdotic Gleanings concerning their Worthies and their 
Oddities. By Dr. John Doran, F.S.A. 

Two Vols., crown 8vo, doth extra, aix. 

Drury Lane (Old) : 

Fifty Years' Recollections of Author, Actor, and Manager. By 
Edward Stirling. 

** Mr. Stirling's two vaiumes of theatrical recollections contain^ apart from 
the interest of his own early experiences, when the London ste^e was a very dif- 
ferent thing from what it now is^ a quantity of amusing and in teres ting facts and 
anecdotes^ new and old. The book is one which may be taken up in a spare quarter 
of an hour or half hour with a tolerable certainty of lighting upon somethit^ ^ 
interest." — Saturday Rbvisw. 

Demy 8vo, doth, x&r. 

Dutt's India^ Past and Present; 

with Minor Essays on Cognate Subjects. By Shoshbb Chundei 
Dutt, Rdi BdhAdoor. • ' 
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Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 61. per Volume. 

Early English Poets. 

Edited, with Introductions and Annotations, by Rer. A. B. Grosart. 

** Jfr. GrpMart hat tptnt ilu moii laiariaus oftd ik4 mi4tt Mtkutiattic cmrg m 

th$ Ptrfut rtttoratioH and prturvatwH. 0/ thd Uxt, . . From Mr. Grotart cm 

mm t mi tJtMci and always rtaiot thd final mulU ^tm—tpaiUtU amd c^mpeUni 

I. ll«toh6r'B(011eB, B.D.) Oom- 

ntete Poems t Chriit'i Victorie in 
Heaven, Christ'i Victorie on Earth. 
Chriftt't Triumph over Death, uui 
Minor Poenu. ^th Memorial-Inp 
troduction and Notes. OneVoL 



3. Hinridk'f (Robert) Beiperi- 

des. Noble Numben. and Complete 
Collected Poems, with Memorial- 
Introdnction and Notes^ Steel Por- 
trait, Index of First Lines, and 
Glossarial Index, &c Three Vok. 



2. DaTlei' (Sir John) Complete 4. Sidne^'f (Sir Phil^} Ck»n- 



Poetical Works, including Psalms I. 
to L. in Verse, and other hitherto 
UnouUished MSS., for the first time 
CoUected and Edited. Memorial- 
Introduction and Notes. Two Vols. 



plete Poetical Works, iwhiding all 
those in *< Arcadia." With Portrait. 
Memorial-Introductioii, Km^ cm 
the Poetnr of Sidney, aad Motai. 
Three VoU. 



Imperial 8vo, with 147 fine Engravings, half-morocco, 36r. 

.'Early Teutonic^ Italian, and French Masters 

(The). Translated and Edited from the Dohme Series, by A. H. 
Kbane. M.A.I. With numerous Illustrations. 
** Can$tot/ail to be 0/ the utmost use to students of art history** — ^Tiif BS. 

Crown 8v«, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 6j. 

Emanuel On Diamonds and Freoiorui 

Stones ; their History, Value, and Properties ; with Simple Tests for 
ascertaining their Reality. By Harry Emanubl, F.R.O.S. With 
numerous Illustrations, Tinted and Plain. 

Demy 4to, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 3dr. 

JBmanael and Grego.— A History of the Gold- 
smith's and Jeweller's Art in all Ages and in all Coimtries. By E. 
Emanuel and Joseph Gregg, with numerous fine Engravings. 

{In freparaHom* 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 71. 6</, 

Englishman's Honse^ The : 

A Practical Guide to all interested in Selectixig or Building a House, 
with full Estimates of Cost, Quantities, &c. By C. J. Richardson. 
Third Edition. With nearly 600 Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6x. 

Evolutionist (The) At Large. 

By Grant Allen. 

** Mr, Allen's method of treatment, as explanatory of the scientific revolution 
known as evolution^ gives a sort of personality and human character to the trout 
or the strawberry blossom^ which invests them with additional charm, eutd makes 
many of his pages read more like a fanciful fairy tale than a scientific work. 

.... Mr^ Attends essays ought to open many a ha^'Closedeye,**'^ilihXiKXM&tvti 
Skaminbb. 
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Crown 8vo, doth extra, with nearljr 300 Illustrations, 71. 6d. 

Evolution (Chapters on) ; 

A Popular History of the Darwinian and Allied Theories of Develop- 
ment. By Andrew Wilson, Ph.D., F.R.S. Edm. &c. [In pnparatton. 

Abstract ofConUtUs ;— The Problem Stated— Sketch of the Rise and Progress of 
Evolution — what Evolution is and what it is not— The Evidence for Evolution — 
Evidence from Development — Evidence from Rudimentary Organs — Evidence from 
Geografrfxical Distribution — Evidence from Geology — Evolution and Environments — 
Flowers and their Fertilisation and Development— Evolution and D^;eneration — 
Evolution and Ethics— The Relations of Evolution to Ethics and Theology, ftc. ft c. 

Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 21 j. 

Ewald.— Stories from the State Papers. 

By Alex. Charles Ewald. [/« preparation. 

Folio, cloth extra, £\ 11s, 6d, 

Examples of Contemporary Art. 

Etchings from Representative Works by living English and Foreign 
Artists. Edited, with Critical Notes, by J. Comyns Carr. 
" It would not be easy to meet with a more sumptuous, and at tko sam4 Umt 
• tnare tasteful and instructive drawing-room boo k. — Nonconformist. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 6s, 

Fairholt's Tobacco : 

Its History and Associations ; with an Account of the Plant and its 
Manufacture, and its Modes of Use in all Ages and Countries. Bv F. 
W. Fairholt, F.S.A. With Coloured Frontispiece and upwazds of 
100 Illustrations by the Author. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 4J. 6d, 

Faraday's Chemical History of a Candle. 

Lectures delivered to a Juvenile Audience. A New Edition. Edited 
by W. Crookes, F.CS. With numerous Illustrations. 

Grown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 4;. 6d, 

Faraday's Varions Forces of Nature. 

New Edition. Edited by W. Crookes. F.CS. Numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 71. 6d, 

Finger-Ring Lore : 

Historical, Legendary, and Anecdotal. By Wm. Jones, F.S. A. With 
Hundreds of Illustrations of Curious Rings of all Ages and Countries. 

*'0n4 of those gossiping books which are as full 0/ amusement <ss of instruc* 
tion,**—ArHKiiAtvM, ■_ ^^ 

NEW NOVEL BY JUSTIN McCARTHY, 

Gentleman's Magazine for January, 1881, 

Price One Shilling, contained the First Chapters of a New Novel 
entitled *'The Comet op a Season," by Justin McCarthy, M.P., 
Author of " A History of Our Own Times," ' ' Dear Lady Disdain, " Ac. 
Science Notes, by W. Mattieu Williams, F.R.A.S., will also 
be continued Monthly. 

%♦ Now ready, the Volume for '^VL.Y to December, 1880, cloth extra* 
price 8j. 6d.; and Cases for binding, price 2j. each. 
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THE RUSKIN G/i/MM.—Sqaan Byo, doth extra, 6s. 6d. ; 

gilt edges, js. 6d. 

Oerrnan Popular Stories. 

Collected by the Brothers Gkimm, and Translated by Edgar Tati/>s. 
Edited with an Introduction by John Ruskin. With aa Illustrations 
after the inimitable designs of Gsokgb Cruikshank. Both Series 
Complete. 

** 7*A# illustrations of this voluwo • . . un of qniio storlkir amd mdsmvmUi 
mrt, ^ a class frecisefy paralUl in elevation to the character of the tales w hi ch 




somewhat enlarged co^cs of them, looking at them through a magniMnt g-latt, 
ami never futting two lines where Cruikshank has/ut only one, would be an exer^ 
fise in decision and severe drawing which would leave afterwards listle to be leessmi 
in schooUy—Extractfrom Introduction by Johm Rosium. 

Post 8vo, cloth limp. ax. 6d, 

Olenny's A Year's Work in Garden and 

Greenhouse : Practical Advice to Amateur Gardeners as to the Manage- 
ment of the Flower, Fruit, and Frame Garden. By Gborgb Glbnht. 

*' A great deal of valuable information, conveyed in very simple language. The 
amateur need not wish for a better guide." — Leeds Mebcury. 

Crown 8vo. cloth gilt and gilt edges, js, 6d. 

Golden Treasury of Thought^ The : 

An Enctclopadia of Quotations from Writers of all Times and 
Countries. Selected and Edited by Thbodorb Taylor. 

New and Cheaper Edition, demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, js,6d. 

Greeks and Romans^ The Life of the, 

Described from Antique Monuments. By Ernst Guhl and W. 
KoNER. Translated from the Third German Edition, and Edited by 
Dr. F. HuEFFER. With 545 Illustrations. 

.* — — ■ ■' ■ m-,^ I ■■■■ ■ ■■■■■■■■■ ■ ^il^^^^^^^^^i^,^^,^^ 

Crown 8vo. doth extra, gilt, with IllustrationB, js. 6d, 

Greenwood's Low-Life Deeps : 

An Account of the Strange Fish to be found there. By Jambs Grsbh- 
WOOD. With Illustrations in tint by Alfred Concanen. 

Crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt, with Illustiations, js, 6d» 

Greenwood's Wilds of London: 

Descriptive Sketches, from Personal Observations and Experience, of 
Remarkable Scenes, People, and Places in London. By James Grbbn- 
wooD. With Z3 Tinted Illustratkms by Alfred Concanbn. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 41. 6d^ 

Guyot's Earth and Man ; 

or, Physical Geography in its Relation to the History of Mankind. 
With Additions t^ Professors Agassiz, Pierce, and Grat ; la Maps 
and Engravings on Steel, some Coloured, and copious Index. 
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Square z6ino (Tauchnitz size), 

Golden Library^ The : 

Ballad History of TffnglancL By 
W. C. Bbnnbtt. 

Bayard Taylor'i DiTenlona of 

the Echo Club. 

Byron's Don Juan. 
Emerson's Letters and Social 

Aims. 

Godwin's (William) Llres of 

the Necromancers. 

Holmes's Autocrat of the 

Breakfast Table. With an Introduc-. 
tion by G. A. Sala. 

Holmes's Professor at the 

Breakfast Table. 

Hood's Whims and Oddities. 

Complete. With all the original Il- 
lustrations. 

Irvlng's (Washington) Tales of 

aTraveller. 

Irvlng's (Washington) Tales of 

the Alhambra. 

Jesse's (Edward) Scenes and 

Occupations of Coimtry Life. 

Lamb's Essays of Ella. Both 

Series Complete in One Vol. 

Leigh Hunt's Essays : A Tale 

for a Chimney Comer, and other 
Pieces. With Portrait, and Introduc- 
tion by Edmund Ollibr. 



doth extra, ai. per volume* 



Mallory's (Slr^ Thomas) Mori 

d' Arthur : The Stories of King Arthur 
and of the Klnights of the Round 
Table. £dita41>y B.Montgombrxb 
Ranking. 

Pascal's FroFlnolal Letters. A 

New Translation, with Historical In- 
troduction and Notes, by T. M'Crxb, 
D.D. 

Pope's Poetical Works. Com- 
plete. \ 
RoohefoncaTiiift's Mazlms and 

Moral ReflectioziiB. With Notes, and 
an IntroductorytEssay by Saintb- 
Bbuvb. \ 

St Pierre's Paul and Ylrglnte, 

and The Indian 'Cottaee. Edited, 
with Life, by the Rev. E. Clakxb. 

Shelley's Early Poems, and 

gueen Mab, with Essay by Lbigm 
UNT. 

Shelley's Later Poems : Laon 

and Cythna, &c. 

Shelley's Posthumous Poems, 

the Shelley Papers, &c. 

Shelley's Prose Works, includ- 
ing A RefuUtion of Deism, Zastroui, 
St. Irvyne, &c. 

White's Natural History of Sel- 

borne. Edited, with additionsr by 
Thomas Brown, F.L.S. 



Hake (Dr. Thomas Gordon)^ Poems by: 

Maiden Ecstasy. Small 4to, cloth extra, %s. 
New Symbols. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6j. 
Legends of the Morrow. Crown Svo, cloth extra, dr. 

Medium Svo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 71. 6d. 

Hall's (Mrs. S. C.) Sketches of Irish Character. 

With numerous Illustrations on Steel and Wood by Maclisb, .Gil- 
bert, Harvey, and G. Cruikshank. 

**The Irish ShetcJut of this ladyresembU Miss Mitford*s heauHful En^Ksk 
sketches in * Our ViUage,* but they are far more vigorous and picturesque and 
Mgkt."— Blackwood's Magazine. 

Post 8vo, doth extra, 4;. 6</. ; a few large-paper copies, half-Roxb., lof. &/• 

Handwriting^ The Philosophy oif. 

By Don Felix de Salamanca. With 134 Facsimiles of Si natures. 
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Haweis (Mrs.)^ Works by : 

The Art of DrasB. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis. Illustrated by the 

Author. Small 8vo, illustrated cover, z;r. ; cloth limp, \s. 6d, 
"A wea-eonsidtred atttmpt to a^fy canons 0/ goodtasU U ik^eattttttut 

0f ladies of our time Mrs, HawHs writes fratikly and ic the 

pointy she does not mince matters^ but boidfy remonstrates with her own sex 

on the folUes they indulge in Ive may recommend the hook U the 

ladies whom it concems.**^KTWK»MOU, 

The Art of Beauty. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis. Square 8to, 

cloth extra, gilt, ffilt edges, with Coloured Frontbpiece and nearly zoo 
Illustrations, los. 6d, 

The Art of Decoration. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis. Small 4to, 

handsomely bound and profusely Illustrated, 10s. 6d, [//* the fress. 

•^j* See also Chaucer, ^ 5 of this CataU^e, 

SPECIMENS OF MODERN POETS.— Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

HeptalOgia (The) ; or, The Seven against Sense. 

A Cap with Seven Bells. 

'* 0/ really good parodies it would be difficult to name more than half-a-dozen 
outside the * Anti-Jacobin t* the * Rejected Addresses,* and the * Ballaas of Bon 
Gaultier. * ... It is no slight &ratse to say that the volume before us bears 
comparison with t/iese celebrated collections. . . . But the merits 0/ the booh 
cannot be fairly estimated by means of a few extracts ; it should be reotd at length 
. . .. ._^.j ^..-x— .#.. ^^^^ j'^ ^,^^ opini' *^ '^" --.•-.*- -•-. J- » 

f AMBs's Gazette. 



to be appreciated Properly^ and, in our' opinion^ its nurits entitle it to be very 
widely read indeed. ** — St. J i 



Cr. 8vo, bound in parchment, Ss. ; Large- Paper copies (only 50 printed). 151. 

Herbert.— The Poems of Lord Herbert of 

Cherbury. Edited, with an Introduction, by J. Churton Collins. 

[In the press. 

History of Hertfordshire. 

By John Edwin Cussans. 

This Magnificent Work, ranging with the highest class of County 
Histories, the result of many years' labour, is now completed, and in course 
of delivery to Subscribers. 

It is comprised in Eight Parts, imperial quarto, each containing the 
complete History of one of the Eight Hundreds into which the County is 
divided, with separate Pagination, Title, and Index. Each Part contains 
about 350 pages, and is printed in the most careful manner on fine paper, 
with full-page Plates on Steel and Stone, and a profusion of smaller En- 
gravings on Wood of objects of interest in the County, and the Arms of 
the principal Landowners, together with elaborate Ped^ees (126 in all), 
now for the first time printed. 

The price to Subscribers is Two Guineas each complete Part. Pur- 
chasers are g^uaranteed the possession of a work of constantly increasing 
value by the fact that only three hundred and fifty copies are printed, the 
greater number of which are already subscribed for. 

Seventy-five copies only, numbered and signed by the Author, have 
been specially printed on Large Paper (Royal Folio), price Four Guineas 
each Part. 
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Complete in Fotir Vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, Z2J. each. 

History of Our Own Times, from the Accession 

of Queen Victoria to the General Election of 1880. ^y Justin 
McCarthy, M.P. 

*'CriHcisfH is disarmed he/ore a composition which provokes little hut approval. 
This is a reaUy good book on a really interesting subjectt and words piled on woras 
xould say no more for //."—Saturday Kbvibw. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, $s. 

Hobhouse's The Dead Hand : 

Addresses on the subject of Endowments and Settlements of Property. 
By Sir Arthur Hobhouse, Q.C, K. C.S.I. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4J. 6d. 

Hollingshead's (John) Plain English. 

** I anticipate immense entertainment from the Perusal 0/ Mr, HolUnzshead^s 
* Plain English^ which I imagined to be a philological work, but which 1 find to 
^e a series of essays, in the Hollingsheadian or Sledge- Hammer style, on those 
matters theatrical with which he is so eminently conversant,'* — G. A. S. in the 
Illustratbd London Nbws. 

Crown 8vo, doth limp, with Illustrations, 2J. 6d, 

Holmes's The Science of Voice Production 

and Voice Preservation : A Popular Manual for the Use of Speakers 
and Singers . By Gordon Holmes. L. R. C. P. E. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7/. 6d, 

Hood's (Thomas) Choice Works^ 

In Prose and Verse. Including the Cream of the Comic Annuals. 
With Life of the Author, Portrait, and Two Hundred Illustrations. 

Square crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, dr. 

Hood's (Tom) From Nowhere to the North 

Pole : A Noah's Arkaeological Narrative. With 25 Illustrations by 
W. Brunton and E. C. Barnes. 

'* Th4 amusing letterpress is profusely interspersed with the tingling rhymes 
which children love and learn so easily. Messrs. Brunton and Barnes do /kU 
justice to the writer's meaning, and a pleasanter result of tk4 harmonious co» 
operation of author and artist could not oe desired** — TiMtts. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, ^5, 6d, 

Hook's (Theodore) Choice Humorous Works, 

including his Ludicrous Adventures, Bons-mots, Pans, and Hoaxesi 
With a new Life of the Author, Portraits, Facsimiles, and IllustratioDS* 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, js. 

Home's Orion : 

An Epic Poem in Three Books. By Richard Hbngtst Hornb. 
With a brief Commentary by the Author. With Photographic Portrait 
from a Medallion by Summers. Tenth Edition. 
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Crown 8to, doCh extra, ^s, 6d, 

Howell's Conflicts of Capital and Labonr 

Historically and Eoonomically considered. Bring a Hirtory and 
Review of the Trade Unions of Great Britain, dicMHne tbeir Oi^in, 
Progress, Constitution, and Objects, in their Political, Socfa^ Bo^ 
nomical, and Indnstrial Aspects. ByGiORGB HowKLL. 

" TkiM hook is mm aiUmpi, mnd on iho wMo m neuss/ml otUnM^ U /lace tie 
work of trad* mdouM in the pasi^ mmd tkHr obfect$ m the future^ faer^ iefirre the 
pmhUe/rom the working maM*gpoitti o/view!''-YkiA. If all Gazcttb. 

Demy 8vo, doth extra, xaf. 6</. 

Huefi'er's The Tronbadonrs : 

A History of Provencal Life and Literature in the Middle Ages. By 
Francis Huefper. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6j. 

Janvier.— Practical Keramics for Students. 

By C. A. Janvier. 

" Will be found a useful handbook by those who wish to try the mstssstfaeture 
or decoration of pottery t and may be studied by all who desire to ktuno nnmetkiag 
of the «r^."— Morning Post, 

A New Edition, Revised and partly Re-written, with several New 
Chapters and IllnstFations, crown 8vo, doth extra, yj. 6^, 

Jennings' The Rosicmcians : 

Their Rites and Mysteries. AA^th Chapters on the Ancient Fire and 
Serpent Worshippers. By Hargrave Jennings. With Five ioU- 
page Plates and upwards of 300 Illustrations. 

Jerrold (Tom), Works by: 

Our Kitchen Garden : The Plants we Grow, and How we Cook 

Them. By Tom Jerrold, Author of " The Garden that Paid the Rent," 

&c. Post 8vo, cloth limp, -iS. 6d. 

'* The combination of hints on cookery with gardening has been very cleverly 

carried out^ and the result is an interesting and highly instructive little wora. 




fresh. 

Household Hortioulture : A Gossip about Flowers. By Tom 

Jekrold. Post 8vo, cloth limp, zr. 6d. ^In iJke^ss, 

Two Vols. 8vo, with 53 Illustrations and Maps, doth extra, gilt, z^ 

Josephus, The Complete Works of. 

Translated by Whiston. Containing both " The Antiquities of the 
Jews " and " The Wars of the Jews." 

Small 8vo, cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, with Illustrations, 6i. 

Kavanaghs' Pearl Fountain^ 

And other Fairy Stories. By Bridget and Julia Kavanagh. "\^th 

Thirty Illustrations by J. Moyr Smith. 

•• Genuine new fairy stories of the old ty^e, some of them as dtUgktfitlatlks 

hoit of Grimm* s * German Popular Stories,' .... For the most pesrt tke 

stories are downrightt thorough-f^oing fairy stories of the most admirakle kiml, 

, , . Mr, Moyr Smith s tllustrations, too^ are admsradle.*'^SPK<:rAroR. 
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Crown 8vo, illustrated boards, with numerous Plates, 2J. 6cf. 

Laoe (Old Point)^ and How to Copy and 

Imitate it. By Daisy Waterhouse Hawkins. Wita 17 Illustra- 
tions by the Author. . 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, gilt, with Portraits, 71. ^ 

Lamb's Complete Works^ 

In Prose and Verse, reprinted from the Original Editions, with many 
Pieces hitherto unpublished. Edited, with Notes and Introduction, 
by R. H. Shepherd. With Two Portraits and Facsimile of a Page 
of the *< Essay on Roast Pig." 

"X compleU edition of Lamb's wriiingt, it$ prost and ffvrx#, hat Ung hgtn 
wanitd, and is now suMlud. Tho tditor appears to havt taken groat ^tunt 
to bring togother Lanws scatiorod coniributtonst and his collection contains a 
nwnber ^piocos which art now rtproductd for tht fi^^st time sinct thtir or^nat 
apptaranct in various oldptriodicals** — Saturday Rbvib>v. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, zof. (td. 

Lamb (Mary and Charles) : 

Their Poems, Letters, and Remains. With Reminiscences and Notes 
bv W. Carew Hazutt. With Hancock's Portrait of the Essayist, 
Facsimiles of the Title-pages of the rare First Ediuons of Lamb's and 
Co eridge'fl Works, and numerous Illustrations. 

** Vtry manypastagtt fifili dtlight thost fond <^ Uttrar^ ir\fitsi hardly any 
p9rtion wiUfmilin inttrtst for lovtrs of Chariot Lamb and hit sitttr, ** — Standaxd. 

Small 8vo, cloth extra, 55. 

Lamb's Poetry for Children^ and Prince 

Dorus. Carefully Reprinted from unique copies. 

** Tht fuaini and dtHghiful Utile booh, ovtr tht rtcovtry of which all tht htartf 
4^ hit lovtrt art ytt warm with r^foicing,*''~A, C. Swinburnb. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Maps and Illustrations, z&r. 

Lament's Yachting in the Arctic Seas ; 

or, Notes of Five Voyages of Sport and Discovery in the Neighbour- 
hood of Spitsbergen and Novaya Zemlya. By James Lamont, 
F.R.G.S. With numerous full-page Illustrations by Dr. Livesat. 

**Afttr wacUng through numbtrlttt tfolnmtt of i^Jlctiont eoncocttd m u rr oH ttt^ 
and scrums biography of Arctic vtyagtrt, it it pltasant to mtti with a rtal tmm 
gttmmt volumt, . . • Ht thowt mnch tact in rtcom$iing hit advtntttrtt, and 
thty art to inttr^trttd with antcdottt and it^ormation at to maht thtm anythittg 
but wtaritomt, • . . Tht booh, at a wholt, it tht mott important mddiiiom 
made to onr Arctic Uttruturt for a long /Awtf."— Athbnaum. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, full gilt, js, 6d, 

Latter-Day Lyrics : 

Poems of Sentiment and Reflection by Living Writers ; selected and 
arranged, with Notes, by W. Davenport Adams. With a Note on 
some Foreign Forms of Verse, by Austin Dobson. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth estia, 6f • 

Lares and Penates ; 

Or, The Background of Life. By FLorenck Caddt. 

" The whole book it vooll worth readings for it is^ull of frmcticmi tugggstioMt, 
.... IVe hope nobody will be deterred /rom UUang up a book wkiehtteiehe* m 
good deal about sweetening poor lives as well as giving grace to voeaUhy omet^— 

GlAPHlC. 

Crown 8vo, doth, full gilt, 6f. 

Leifith's A Town Garland. 

Bf Hbnrt S. Lbioh, Anthor of "Carab of CockiyBe.'* 

**I/Mr. LHgKt vorti tundvo to m futuro gtturmiia m ■ e md tkotv it «# 9mum 

mk9 tkst komoatr tkould mot bt accorded produeti^H* to doUemiOf to fimi§%§d, emdm 

fiM of km n o m r t h eir author will probabfy bt romomibortd mt tit Pmi if lUf 

Sbcond Edition.— Crown 8vo» doth extxa, with lUnstnuioiis, 61; 

Leisure-Time Studies^ chiefly BiologioaL 

By Andrew Wilson, F.R.S.E., Lecturer on Zoology and f-^^Tflrn- 
tive Anatomy in the Edinburgh Medical ScbooL 

**// it well when we can take np the work of a reaify qyali/ied imvottigmiort 
who in the intervals of his more terioutprofessional labours tots kimttlfto tm^eurt 
kuovdodge in such a simple amd elementary form at may attract emd isutruct, 
with no danger qf misleading the tyro in natural science. Such a work it thit 
Uttle volume, made up of essays and addresus written and dtUoortd iiy Dr. 
Andrew Wilson, lecturer and examiner in science at Edinburgh and Gla^gom^ ed 
leisure intervals in a busy professional life. . . . Dr. IVilson's pages iottm with 
matter stimulating to a healthy love qf science and a reverence for tkt trmtht 
0/ «a/«rr."— Saturday Rsvibw. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, js. 6d, 

Life in London; 

or, The History of Jernr Hawthorn and Corinthian Tom« WUh tfie 
whole of Cruikshank^ Illustrations, in Colours, after the Oilgfaiali* 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 

Lights on the Way : 

Some Tales within a Tale. By the late J. H. Alexander, B.A. 
Edited, with an Explanatory Note, by H. A. Page, Author of 
•• Thoreau t A Study." 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Illustrations, yj. 6d, 

LongfeUow's Complete Prose Works. 

Including •'Outre Mer." ••Hyperion." " Kavanagh," "The Poets 
and Poetry of Europe," and " Driftwood." With Portrait and lUns- 
trations by Valentine Bromley. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7s, 6d, 

Longfellow's Poetical Works. 

Carefully Reprinted from the Original Editions. With numevous 
fine Illustrations on Steel and Wood, 
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Crown 8vo, doth extra, 51. 

Ltmatic Asylnxxii My Experiences in a. 

By a Sane Patient. 

'* Thi aUry is cUvtr and inUrtiting^ tad hiyond mioturt tkoiurk ikt mbfict 
It* TJUm it no Ur tonal Httemest. and no vioUnco or angor, WhaUvor may 
kavo boon iko tvtdtncofor our aumot^t madnttt when ho wat cotutgnodio an 
a^lnm^ nothi$tg can ho cUarer than hit taniiy whon ho toroto thitoook; ii it 
brighit caUn^ and to /A^^tftw/.**— Spbctatoil 

Demy 8vo, with Fourteen full-page Plates, cloth boards, z&r. 

Lnsiad (The) of Oamoens. 

Translated into English Spenserian verse by Robert Ffrench Duff, 
Knight Commander of the Portuguese Royal Order of Christ. 

Macqnoid (Mrs.)^ Works by: 

In the AFdannaB. By KJitharine S. Macquoid. With 

50 fine lUuitradons by Thomas R. Macquoid. Unifomi with " Hctures 
and Legends." Square 8vo, cloth extra, zar. td, 
** Thit it another 0/ Mrs. Macquoid* s pleasant boohs oftraoel^fulloftiseful 
information^ of picturesque descriptions ef scenery^ and of quaint traditions 
respecting the various monuments and ruins which she encounters in her 
tour. . , . To such of our readers as are already thinking about the year's 
holiday^ we strongly recommend the perusal of Airs. Macquoid s experiences. 
The booh is well illustrated by Mr, Thomas Jt, Macquoid," ^Gravhic, 

Piotiires and Legends from Normandy and Brittany. By 

Katharinb S. Macquoid. With numerous Illustrations by Thomas R. 
Macquoid. Square 8vo, cloth gilt, los. 6d. 

*' Mr, and Mrs. Macquoid have been strolling in Normandy and Brittany, 
and the retult of their obtervaHons and retearchet in that pieturttque land 
of romantic associations is an attractive volume, which it neither a work of 
travel nor a collection ofttoriet, but a book partaking almott in equal degree 
of each of thete charactert. . • . The illustrations, which are numerotts, 
are drawn^as a rule, with remarkable delicacy as well at with true etrtittic 
feeUng"— Daily Nbws. 

Through Normandy. By Katharine S. Macquoid. With 

90 Illustrations by T. R. Macquoid. Square 8vo, doth extra, jt. 6d, 
** One of the few booht which can be read as apiece of literature, whilst at 
the same time handy in tkeknapsack,"— British Quartbrly Rbvxbw. 

Through Brittany. By Katharine S. Macquoid. With 

numerous Illustrations by T. R. Macquoid. Sq. 8vo, cloth extra, 7/. 6d. 

** Tke pleasant companionship which Mrs. Macquoid ojfers, while wander' 
ingfrom one Point of interest to another, seems to throw a renewed charm 
around each of t-depicted scene,"— VLoR^iiHG Post. 

Crown 8vO) cloth extra, with Illustrations, sj. 6d. 

Madre Natnra v. The Moloch of Fashion. 

By Luke Limner. With 33 lUustrations by the Author. Fourth 
Edition, revised and enlarged. 

Handsomely printed in facsimilei price ^, 

Magna Charta. 

An exact Facsimile of the Original Document in the British Museum, 
printed on fine plate paper, nearly q feet long by 2 feet wide, with the 
Arms and Seals emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 
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MaUock's (W. H.) Works : 

l8 Life Worth Living P By William Hur&ell BCallock. 

New Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

" This dgeply interesting volume it is the most pcwet^fid vin- 
dication o/ religion, both natural attd revealed, that has a^feared since Biske^ 
Butler wrote, and is much more useful than either the Analegy 0r the Ser- 
ntons of that great divine, as a rtJutoHon qf the peculiar form eutmnud if 
the infidelity of the present day, .... Deeply (hilasopkical eu the booh 
is, there is not a heavy page in it. The writer u *posussul^ mo to sfeak, 
with his great subject, has sounded its depths, surveyed it in aU ite extontf 
and brought to bear on it all the resources of a vivid, rich, emd im^auioned 
style, as well as an adequate acquaintetnee with the science^ the pkUosopl^t 
Mtd the literature qfthe day,**--\xavL Daily Nkws. 

The New Republio ; or, Culture, Faith, and Philosophy in an 
English Country House. By W. H. Mallock. PoatSvo, doth limp, m. <U. 

The New Paul and Virginia ; or, Positivism on an Island. By 
W. H. Mallock. Post 8vo, cloth limp, u. td. 

Poems. By W. H. Mallock. Small 4to, boimd in parchment, %s, 

A Ronumce of the Nineteenth Century. By W. H. Mallock. 

Two Vols., cFovm 8vo. [/« the frees. 



Mark Twain's Works: 

The Choice Works of Mark Twain. Revised and Corrected 

throughout by the Author. With Life, Portrait, and numerous IllustiB- 
tions. Crown Svo, cloth extra, ^s. 6d, 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. By Mark Twain. With 

zoo Illustrations. Small Svo, doth extra, 7«.6</. Chbap Edition, illustrated 
boards, af . 

A PXeasnre Trip on the Continent of Europe : The Innocents 

Abroad, and The New Pilgrim's Progress. By Mark Twain. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, m. 

An Idle Excursion, and other Sketches. By Mark Twain. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, ax. 

A Tramp Abroad. By Mark Twain. With 314 Illustrations. 

Crown 8to, cloth extra, is. 6d. 

** The fun and tenderness of the conception, of which no living man imt 
Mark Twain is capable, its grace and fantasy and slyness, the wonderful 
feeUngfor animals that is manifest in every Ime, make of all this Sjpisode of 
yim Baker and his jays a piece of work that is not only delightful as mere 
reading, but also of a high degree of merit as literature. . . . The book is 
full of good thirds, and contains passMCS and episodes that are equal to the 
funniest of those that have gone before, —ATHKt^MVVL, 

Milton (J. L.), Works by : 

The Hygiene of the Skin. A Concise Set of Rules for the 

Management of the Skin ; with Directions for Diet, Wines, Soa^, Baths, 
&c. By J. L. Milton, Senior Surgeon to St. John's Hospital. Smal 
8vt>, IX. ; cloth extra, is. 6d. 

The Bath in Diseases of the Skin. Small Svo, is,; doth extra. 
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Post 8vo, cloth limp, a;. 6d, per vol. 



Mayfair Library^ The 

The New Bapubllo. ByW. H. 

Mallocx. 
The New Paul and "^Hrginla. 

By W. H. Mallock. 

The True History of Joshua 

Da^dson. By fi. Lynn Linton. 

OldStorleiBe-told. By Walter 

Thornbury. 
Thoreau : Hli Life and Alms. 

By H. A. Paos. 

By Stream and Sea. By Wil- 
liam Senior. 
Jeuz d'Esprlt Edited by Henry 

Punlana.* By the Hon. Hugh 

ROWLBY. 

More Punlana. By the Hon. 

Hugh Rowlby. 
Puok on Pegasus. By H. 

Cholmondblby-Pbnnbli.. 
The Speeches of Oharles 

Dickens. With Chapters on Dickens 
at Letter-Writer and Public Reader. 

Muses of Mayfair. Edited by 
H. Cholmondblby-Pbnnbll. 

Gastronomy as a Fine Art By 
Brillat-Savarin. 

*«* Othtr Volumes 



Original Plays. W. S. Gilbert. 
Carols of Oookayne. By Henry 

S. Lbiok. 

Literary Frivolities, Fancies, 

Follies, and Frolics. By William 
T. Dobson. 

Pencil and Palette : Biographi- 
cal Anecdotes chiefly of Contemporary 
Painters, with Gossip about Pictures 
Lost, Stolen, and Forj^ed, also Great 
Picture Bales. By Robert Kbmpt. 

The Boiok of Clerical Anec- 
dotes : A Gathering of the Antiouities, 
Humours, and Eccentricities ot "The 
Cloth." By Jacob Larwood. 

The Agony Column of "The 

Times," ^m zSooto z87o. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by Alice Clay. 

The Cupboard Papers. By 

Fi N> Bbc. [/« the press. 

Quips and Quiddities. Selected 
and Edited by W. Davenport 
Adams. [/« the press. 

Pastimes and Players. By 

Robert Maccregor. [/» the press. 

Melancholy Anatomised : A 

Popular Abridgment of "Burton's 
Anatomy of Melancholy." [In press, 
are in preparation. 



New Novels. 

A yiLLAGB COMMUNE. By OujDA. Two Vols. 
TEN YEARS* TENANT. By Besant and Rice. Three Vols. 
A CONFIDENTIAL AOENT. By James Payn. Three Vols. 
A LIFE'S ATONEMENT. By D. C. Murray. Three Vols. 
QX7EEN COPHETUA. By R. £. Francillon. Three Vols. 
THE LEADEN CASKET. By Mrs. Hunt. Three Vols. 
REBEL OF THE FAMILY. By E. L. Linton, Three Vols 

NEW NOVEL BY MRS, LINTON. 
MY LOVE. By E. Lynn Linton. Three Vols. 

NEW NOVEL BY JAMES PAYN. 

JFRO'NL EXILE. By James Payn, Author of 

" A Confidential Agent," &c. Three Vols., crown 8vo. 
MR, MALLOCK*S NEW NOVEL. 

A ROMANCE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

By W. H. Mallock. Two Vols., crown 8 vo. [_In the press, 

WILKIE COLLINSES NEW NOVEL, 

THE BLACK ROBE. By WiLKiE Collins. Three Vols. 

crown Bvo. [In the press. 



[/« the press, 

"By Proxy," 

[/« the press. 
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Small 8vo, cloth limp, with Illustrations, aj. 6d, 

Miller's Physiology for the Yonng; 

Or, The House of Life : Hiunan Physiology, with iu Applications to 
the Preservation of Health. For use in Classes and Popular Reading. 
A^th numerous Illu£trations. By Mn. F. FfiNWiCK Miixbr. 

" An admirabU iniroducHoH to a tubjtct which aU wkc valu9 ktaltk amd enjoy 
life ikould have mt their fingert* ends,— Echo. 

Square 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, ^u 6d^ 



North 



Folk. 



Bjr Mrs. ConYNS Carr. Illustrated by Randolph Caldbcott. 

** A delighifulbooh, of a hind which ie/ar too rare. If anyone wants to really 
know the North Italianfolh, we can honestly advise him to omit thefonmey, ami 
read Mrs, Carres Pages instead, . . Description with Mrs, Carr is a real gift. . 
// is rarely that a Oooh is so happily ilhutrated^-'-QoiKrwuvo^iAw Rsvixw, 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Vignette Portraits, price 6f. per VoL 

Old DramatistSi The: 

Ben Jonion'f Works. 

With Notes, Critical and Explanatory, 
and a Biographical Memoir by Wil- 
liam GiFFORD. Edited by Colonel 
Cunningham. Three Vols. 



Chapman's Works. 

Now First Collected. Complete in 
Three Vols. Vol. I. contains the Plays 
complete, including the doubtful ones; 
Vol. II. the Poems and Minor Trans- 
lations, with an Introductory Essay 



by Algbrnon Charlbs Swinbuutb. 
YoL III. the Translations of tfa* Iliad 
and Odyssey. 

Marlowe's Works. 

Including his Transladons. Kditad, 
with Notes and Introduction, hj CoL 
Cunningham. One VoL 

Massinger's Plays. 

From the Text of William GtrvoKn. 
With the addition of tha Tragedy of 
*«BeUeve as you list." E^todby 
CoL Cunningham. One VoL 



Crown 8vo, red cloth extra, 5; . each. 

's Novels.— Library Edition. 



Htild In Bondage. By Ouida. 

Strathmore. By Ouida. 

Ohandos. By Ouida. 

XTnder Two Flags. By Ouida. 

Idalia. By Ouida. 

Oeoll Oastlemalne. By Ouida. 

Trlootrin. By Ouida. 

Pack. By Ouida. 

FoUe F^trlna. By Ouida 



Dog of Flanders. By Ouida. 
PasoareL By Ouida. 

Two Wooden Shoes. By Ouida. 



Slgna. 

In a "Winter Oity. 

Ariadne. 

Friendship. 

Moths. 

Pipistrello. 



By Ouida. 
By OuiDA. 
By Ouida. 
By Ouida. 
By Ouida. 
By Ouida. 



*«* Also a Cheap Edition of all but tlie last two, post 8vo, illustrated 
tx>ard8, 21. each. 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, is, 6d, 

Parliamentary Procedure, A Popular Hand- 
book of. By Henry W. Lucy. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Portrait and Illustrations, 71. 6d, 

Poe's Choice Prose and Poetical Works. 

With Baudelaire's " Essay." 
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Library Editions, mostly Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 31. 6rf. each. 

PicoadiUy Novels, The. 

The Fallen Leaves. By Wilkis 

COLUNS. 

Jezebel's Daughter. W.Collins. 



Maid, Wife, or Widow P By 
Mrs. Alexander. 

Beady-Money Mortiboy. By 

W. Bbsant and James Rick. 

My Littie OirL By W. Besant 
and James Rice. 

The Oase of Mr. Luoraft. By 
W. Bbsant and Jambs Rice. 

This Son of Vulcan. By W. 

Bbsant and Jambs Rice. 

With Harp and Grown. By W. 

Bbsant and James Rice. 

The Qolden Butterfly. By W. 
Bbsant and James Rice. 

By CeUa's Arbour. By W. 

Besant and Jambs Rice. 

The Monks of Thelema. By 

W. Bbsant and Jambs Rice. 

'Twas in Trafalgar's Bay. By 

W. Bbsant and Jambs Ricb. 

The Seamy Side. By Walter 

Bbsant and Jambs Rice. 

Antonlna. By Wilkis Collins. 

Basil. By Wilkis Collins. 

Hide and Seek. W. Collins. 

The Dead Secret W. Collins. 

Queen of Hearts. W. Collins. 

My Miscellanies. W. Collins. 

The Woman in White. By 
WiLKiB Collins. 

The Moonstone. W. Collins. 

Man and Wife. W. Collins. 

Poor Miss Finch. W. Collins. 

Miss or Mrs. P By W. Collins. 

The New Magdalen. ByWiLKiE 
Collins. 

The Frozen Deep. W. Collins. 
The Law and the Lady. By 

WiLKiB Collins. 

The Two Destinies. By Wilkie 
Collins. 

The Haunted Hotel. By Wilkie 

Collins. 



Deceivers Ever. By Mrs. H. 
Lovett Cambkon. 

Juliet's Guardian. By Mrs. H. 
Lovett Cameron. 

Felicia. M. Betham-Edwards. 
Olympla. By R. £. Francillon. 
The Oapel Girls. By Edward 

Garrett. 

Bobln Gray. Charles Gibbon. 

For Lack of Gold. By Charles 
Gibbon. 

In Love and War. By Charles 

Gibbon. 

What will the World Say P By 
Charles Gibbon. 

For the King. Charles Gibbon. 
In Honour Bound. By Charles 

Gibbon. 

Queen of the Meadow. By 

Chaklrs Gibbon. 

In Pastures Green. By Charles 

Gibbon. 

Under the Greenwood Tree. 

By Thomas Hardy. 

Garth. By Julian Hawthorne. 

Ellice Quentln. By Julian 
Hawthorne. 

Thomlcroft's Model. By Mrs. 
A. W. Hunt. 

Fated to be Free. By Jean 

Ingblow. 

Confidence. Henry James, Jun. 

The Queen of Oonnaught. By 
Harbibtt Jay. 

The Dark Oolleen. By H. Jay. 

Number Seventeen. By Henry 

KiNGSLBY. 

Oakshott Oastle. H. Kingsley. 
Patricia Eemball. By £. Lynn 

Linton. 
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Piccadilly Novels — continued. 

The Atonement of lisam Dun- 
das. By E. LvMN Linton. 

The World WeU Lost. By £. 
LvNN Linton. 

Under which Lord? By £. 
Lynn Linton. 

With a Silken Thread. By £. 
Lynn Linton. 

The Waterdale Neighbours. 

By Justin McCarthy. 

My Enemy's Daughter. By 
Justin McCarthy. 

Linley Roohford. By Justin 

McCarthy. 

A Fair Sazon. By Justin 
McCarthy. 

Dear Lady Disdain. By Justin 

McCarthy. 

Miss Misanthrope. By Justin 

McCarthy. 

Donna Quixote. 
McCarthy. 

Quaker Cousins. 
Macoonbll. 

Lost Rose. By Katharine S. 

Macquoid. 
The Evil Eye. By Katharins 

S. Macquoid. 

Open ! Sesame ! By Florence 

Marryat. 

Written in Pire. F. Marryat. 



By Justin 
By Agnes 



Touch and Go. By Jean Mid- 

dlbmass. 

Whiteladiei. Mrs. Oliphant. 
The Best of Husbands* By 

James Payn. 

Tallen fortunes. James Payn* 
Halves. By James Payn. 
Walter's Word. Jamss Path. 
What He Cost Her. J. PatK. 
Leu Bladk than we're Painted, 

By Jambs Payn. 

By Proxy. By Jambs Patn. 
Under One Boot James Payn. 
High Spirits. By James Payn. 
Her Mother's Darling. By Mrs. 

J. H. RiDDBIX. 

Bound to the Wheel. By John 

Saundbss. 

Guy Waterman. J. Saujmdees. 
One J^ gainst the World. By 

John Saunders.. 

The Lion in the Path. By 

John Saukdbi<8. 

The Way We Live Now. By 
Anthony Trollops. 

The American Senator. By 

Anthony Trollops. 

Diamond Gut Diamond. By 
T. A. Trollops. 



Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2J. each. 



Popular Novels, Cheap Editions of. 



[WiLKiB Collins' Noybls and Bbsant and Rics's Novsls may also be had is 
cloth limp at a«. &£ Stt, too, iho Piccadilly Novsls,/^ Ltbrary EdiHomt,'\ 

Maid, Wife, or Widow P By 

Mrs. Albxanobr. 



Ready-Money Mortiboy. By 

Walt BR Bbsant and Jambs Ricb. 

With Harp and Crown. By 

Walter Bbsant and Jambs Ricb. 

Tldfl Son of Vulcan. By W. 
Bbsant and Jambs Ricb. 

My Little Girl. By the same. 

The Case of Mr. Luoraft By 

Walter Bbsant and James Ricb. 



The Golden Butterfly. By W. 
Bbsant and Jambs Ricv. 

By Celia's Arbour. ByWALTim 

Bbsant and Jambs Ricb. 

The Monks of Thelema. By 
Walter Bbsant and Jambs Ricb. 

'Twas in Trafalgar's Bay. By 
Walter Bbsant and Jambs Ricb. 

Seamy Side. Besant and Rice. 
Grantley Grange. By S. Beau* 

CHAMP. 
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Popular I^ow-eas— continued. 
An Heiress of Red Dog. By 

* Brbt Hartb. 

The Luck of Roaring Camp. 

By Brbt Hartb. 

Gabriel Conroy. Bret Harte. 
Surly Tim. By F. E. Burnett. 
Juliet's Guardian. By Mrs. H. 

LOVBTT CaMBORON. 

PecelYers Bver. By Mrs. L. 

Cambron. 

Cure of Souls. By Maclaren 

Cobban. 

Antonlna. By Wilkie Collins. 
BaslL By Wilkie Collins. 
Hide and Seek. W. Collins. 
The Pead Secret W. Collins. 
The Queen of Hearts. By 

WiLKiB Collins. 

My Miscellanies. W. Collins. 
The Woman In White. By 

WXLBXB COLUHS. 

The Moonstone. W. Collins. 
Man and Wife. W. Collins. 
Poor Miss Finoh. W. Collins. 
Ifiss or Mrs. P W. Collins. 
KewMagdalen. By W.Collins. 
The Frozen Deep. W.Collins. 
The Law and the Lady. By 

WiLKiB Collins. 

The Two Destinies. By Wilkie 

Collins. 
The Haunted HoteL By Wilkie 
Collins. 

Fallen Leaves. By W.Collins. 

Felioia. M. Betham-Edwards. 

Rozy. By Edward Eggleston. 

Filthy Lucre. By Albany dk 

FONBLANQUB. 

Olympia. By R. E. FkANaLLON. 
The Capel Girls. By Edward 

Garrbtt. 

Robin Gray. By Chas. Gibbon. 

For Lack of Gold. By Charles 
Gibbon. 



What will the World Say P By 

Charles Gibbon. 

In Honour Bound. By Chas. 

Gibbon. 

In Love and War. By Charles 

Gibbon. 

For the King. By Charles 

Gibbon. 

Queen of the Meadow. By 

Charles Gibison. 

Dick Temple. By James 
Grbbnwood. 

Every-day Papers. By A. 

Halliday. 

Under the Greenwood Tree. 

By Thomas Hardy. 
Garth. By Julian Hawthorne. 

Thoroioroft's Model By Mrs. 
A. Hunt. 

Fated to be Free. By Jean 

Ingblow. 

Confidence. By Henry James, 

Jun. 

The Queen of Oonnaught. By 

Harriett Jay. 

The Dark OoUeen. By H. Jay. 
Number Bevente^i. By Henry 

Kingslby. 

Oakshott Oastle. H.Kingsley. 

Patrioia KembaU. By £. Lynn 
Linton. 

The Atonement of LeamDundas 

By £. Lynn Linton. 

The World Well Lost. By £• 

Lynn Linton. 

Under which Lord ? By Mrs. 
Linton. 

The Waterdale Neighbours. 

By Justin McCarthy. 

DearLadyDisdain. By the same. 
My XSnemy's Daughter. By 

Justin McCarthy. 
A Fair Sazon. J. McCarthy. 
Linley Boohford. McCarthy. 
Miss Misanthrope. McCarthy. 
Donna Quixote. J. McCarthy. 
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Popular "SoYELB^^ontinued, 
ThaXTllXye. By Katharine 

S. Macquoid. 

Xx>ft Bom. K. S. Macquoid. 
Open I Sesame I By Florence 

Masxyat. 
Wild Oats. By F. Marry at. 
Little Stepion. F. Marryat. 
Fighting the Air. F. Marryat. 
Tonoh and Go. By Jean 

MiDDLEMASS. 

Mr. Dorillion. J. Middlemass. 

Whiteladies. ByMrs.OLiPHANT. 

Held in Bondage. By Ouida. 

Strathmore. By Ouida. 

Ohandos. By Ouida. 

Under Two Flags. By Ouida. 

Idalia. By Ouida. 

Oecil Oastlemalne. By Ouida. 

Triootrin. By Ouida. 

Puok. By Ouida. 

FoUe Farine. By Ouida. 

Dog of Flanders. By Ouida. 

Fasoarel. By Ouida. 

Two Little Wooden Shoes. By 

Ouida. 

Signa. By Ouida. 
In a Winter City. By Ouida. 
Ariadne. By Ouida. 
Friendship. By Ouida. 
Walter's Word. By J. Payn. 
Best of Hnsbands. By J. Payn. 
HalYei. By James Payn. 



Fallen Fortunes. By J. Patn. 
What He Cost Her. J. Payn, 
Less Bladk than We're Painted. 

By Jambs Payn. 

By Proxy. By James Payn. 
Under One Boof. By J. Payn. 
High Spirits. By Jas. Payn. 
The Mystery of Kteto Bofit 

By XoGAK A, Pom, 

Her Mother's Dailing. ByMn. 

J. H. RlODBLU 

GhuOight and Daylight By 

GsoRGB Augustus Sala. 
Bound to the WheeL By John 

Saumdbu. 

Guy Watermaa. J. Saunders. 
One Against the World. By 

John Saundbks. 
The Lion In the Path. ByJoHN 

and Kathxsinb Saundkks. 

Match in the Dark. By A. 
Skbtchley. 

Tales for the Marines. By 

Walter Thornbuky. 

The Way we Live Now. By 

Anthony Trollopb. 

The American Senator. By 

Anthony Trollopb. 

Diamond Out Diamond. By 

T. A Trollopb. 

A Pleasure Trip on the Conti- 
nent of Europe. By Mark Twa». 

AdYcntures of Tom Sawyer. 

By Mark Twain. 

An Idle Excursion. By Marx 

Twain. 



Fcap. 8vo, picture coven, is, each. 
Jeff Briggs's Loyo Story. By Bret Harte. 
The Twins of Table Mountain. By Bret Harts. 
Mrs. Gainsborough's Diamonds. By Julian Hawthorns. 
Kathleen MaYOumeen. By the Author of ** That Last o' Lowrie'i. 
Lindsay's Luck. By the Author of ** That Lass o' Lowrie's." 
Pretty Polly Pemberton. By Author of ** That Lass o' Lowrie's. 
Trooping with Crows. By Mrs. Pirkis. 
The Professor's Wife. By Leonard Graham. 
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Large 4to, cloth extra, gilt, beautifully Illustrated, 31J. 6d. 

Pastoral Days ; 

Or, Memories of a New England Year. By W. Hamilton Gibson. 

■ With 76 Illustrations in the highest style of Wood Engraving. 

** The volume contains a pros* poem, with illustration* in tit* shape of wood 
engravings more beautiful than it can well enter into the hearts of most men to 
conceive. Mr, Gibson is not only the author of the text, he is the designer of tlte 
illustrations : and it would be difficult to say in which capacity he shtrws most of 
the true poet. There is a sensuous beauty in hi* prose which charms and lulls 
you, . . . But, as the illustration* are turned to, it will be felt tJiatan*w 
/pleasure has been found. It would be difficult to express too high admiration of 
iheeJcquisite delicacy of most of the engravings. They are proofs at once of Mr, 
Gtbton's power as an artist, of the skill of the engravers, and of the marvellous 
txcellettce of the printe r's «/<?r>fe."— Scotsman. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, dr. 

Planohe.— Songs and Poems, from 1819 to 1879. 

Bv J. R. Planchb. Edited, with an Introduction, by his Daughter, 
Nlrs. Mackarness. 

Two Vols. 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, zor. 6d, 

Plutarch's Lives of Illustrious Men. 

Translated from the Greek, with Notes, Critical and Historical, and a 
Life of Plutarch, by John and William Langhornb. New Edi- 
tion, with Medallion Portraits. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, js, 6d, 

Primitive Manners and Customs. 

By James A. Farrbr. 

Small 8vo, clotn extra, with illustrations, 3J. 6d. 

Prince of Argolis, The : 

A Story of the Old Greek Fahy Time. By J. Motr Smith. With 
Z30 Illustrations by the Author. 

Proctor's (R. A.) Works: 

Basy Star Leasons for Young Leamera. With Star Maps for 

Every Night in the Year, Drawings of the Constellatioas, &c. By Richard 
A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6*, lln preparation, 

Myttia and Marvels of Aitronomy. By Rich. A. Proctor, 

Author of " Other Worlds than Ours," &c Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

TloMant Waya In Soienoe. By R. A. Proctor. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex. dr. 
Bough Waya made Smooth : A Series of Familiar Essays on 

Scientific Subjects. By R. A Proctor. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6t, 
Our Place among Inflnltiea : A Series of Essays contrasting 

our Little Abode in Space and Time with the Infinities Around us. By 

Richard A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6*, 
The llzp«n8e of Heaven : A Series of Essays on the Wonders 

of the Firmament By Richard A Proctor. Crown 8vo, doth, 6f . 

Wagea and Wanta of Soienoe Workers. By Richard A. 

Proctor. Crown 8vo, is, 6d» 

**Mr» Proctor, ^ all writer* ef •ter time, test cmtferm* t» Matthew 
AmoWt conception of a man nf culture, m that he strive* to humaeUti 
JuuwUdie, to divest it f whatever i* harsh, crt$de, or technical, and to mahe* 
it at ourct ofhappinett a*td Mghtnessfor a/^*'— Wbstminstbr Rsvibw. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, ^s. 6d, 

Pursuivant of Arms, The ; 

or, Heraldry founded upon Facts. A Popular Guide to the Science of 
Heraldry. By J. R. Planchb, Somerset Herald, With Coloured 
Frontispiece, Plates, and 200 Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with IllnstraticiiB, 7s, 6d, 

Rabelais' Works. 

Faithfully Translated from the F^rench, with variorum Notes, and 
numerous characteristic Illustrations by GUSTAVE DoRE. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with numerous Illustrations, and a beautifullj 
executed Chart of the various Spectra, ys, 6d» 

Rambosson's Astronomy. 

By J. Raikbosson, Laureate of the Institute of Fzance. Translated 
by C. B. Pitman. Profusely Illustrated. 

Second Edition, Revised, Crown 8vo, 1,200 pages, half-roxburghe, 12s, 6d, 

Reader's Handbook (The) of Allusions^ Re- 
ferences, Plots, and Stories. By the Rev. Dr. Brewer. 

" Dr, Brtwer has ^oduced a wonderfully cotnprehensiv* dictionaay ofreftrettus 
io matUrs which are always cropping up in conversation and in ev€ryd4i^lifetemd 
writers generally will have reason to feel grateful to the author for a most handy 
volume^ supplementing in a hundred ways their own knowUtige or ignorance, mi 
the case may be. . , , It is somethir^ more than a mere dictionary iff ^petim' 
iions, though a most useful companion to any work oftkatkindt beingadictioMOsy 
of most of the allusions , references, plots, stories, and characters vtmich occur tn 
the classical poems, plays, novels, romances, &*c., not only of our own country, but 
of most nations, ancient and modern!* — Times. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ts, 

Richardson's (Dr.) A Ministry of Healthi 

and other Papers. By Benjamin Ward Richardson, M.D., &c 
Square 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, profusely Illustrated, los, 6d, 

Rimmer's Our Old Country Towns. 

With over 50 Illustrations. By Alfred Rimmer. 

Two Vols., large 4to, profusely Illustrated, half-morocco, £a i6j, 

Rowlandson, the Caricaturist. 

A Selection from his Works, with Anecdotal Descriptions of his JPamoos 
Caricatures, and a Sketch of his Life, Times, and Contemporaries. 
With nearly 400 Illustrations, mostly in Facamile of the Originals. E^ 
Joseph Grego, Author of "James Gillxay, the Caricaturist ; his Life, 
Works, and Times." 

** Mr, Greg<fs excellent account of the works of Thomas Xowlandson ... 
illustrated with some 400 spirited, accurate, and clever transcripts from, his 
designs, . . . The thanks of all who care fir what is original andp^tsonal in 
art are due to Mr. Grego for the pains he has been at, and the titne he has ix» 
pended, in the preparation of this very pleasant, very careful, assd udtquatt 
uutnorial.** '^'Bavl Mall Gazbttb. 
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Handsomely priDted, price y. 

Roll of Battle Abbey, The ; 

or, A List of the Principal Warriors who came over from Normandy 
with William the Conqueror, and Settled in this Country, a.d. Z066.7. 
Printed on fine plate paper, nearly three feet by two, with the prin- 
cipal Arms emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, profusely Illustrated, 41. 6d, each. 

'* Secret Out'' Series, The. 

Magiolan'8 Own Book : 

Performances with Cuim and Balls. 
Eggs, Hats, Handkerchiefs, &c. All 
from Actual Experience. Edited by 
W. H. Ckbmbr. aoo Illustrations. 
Magic No Mystery : 
Tricks with Cards, Dice, Balls, &c., 
with fully descriptive Directions ; the 
Art of Secret Writing ; Training of 
Performmg Animals, &c. Coloured 
Frontispiece and many Illustrations. 

The Secret Out : 

One Thousand Tricks with Cards, and 

other Recreations ; with Entertaining 

Experiments in Drawing-room or 

White Magic." By W. H. Crbmbk. 



Thft PyroteohniBt'f Treasury; 

or, CMBolete Art of Making Fire- 
woiki. By Thomas Kxmtish. With 
numerous Illustrations. 

The Art of Amusing : 

A Collection of Graceful Arts, Games, 
Tricks, Pussies, and Charades. By 
Frank Bbllsw. 300 Illustrations. 

Banky-Panky : 

Very Xasv Tricks, Very Difficult 
Tridcs. White Mai^ic, Sleight of Hand. 
BditedbyW.H.CftUfBiL looIUusU 

The Merry Oirde : 

A Book of New Intellectual Games 
and Amusements. By Clara Bbllbw. 



« 



lia«y Illustrations. 300 Engravings. 



Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s, 

Senior's Travel and Trout in the Antipodes. 

An Angler's Sketches in Tasmania and New Zealand. By WiLLiAM 
Senior ("Red Spinner"), Author of " Stream and Sea." 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with zo full-page Tinted Illustrations, 7s, 6<f. 

Sheridan's Complete Works, 

with Life and Anecdotes. Including his Dramatic Writings, printed 

' from Uie Original Editions, his Works in Prose and Poetry, Transla- 

tions. Speeches, Jokes. Puns. &c. ; with a Collection of Sheridaniana . 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Illustrations, 7s, 6d, 

Signboards : 

Theh: History. With Anecdotes of Famous Taverns and Remarkable 

Characters. By Tacx)b Lakwooo and John Cahd£N Hotten. 

With nearly zoo Illustrations. 

" £v€H if we were ever te malicicusfy inclined, we ctmld not pick eut ali Meters, 

Lmrweed and Hotten' s plnmst because the good things are so numerous as to defy 

UU moit wholesale depredation.**^TiUMS. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s, 6d» 

Slang Dictionary, The : 

Etymological, Historical, and Anecdotal An Entirely New 
Edition, revised throughout, and considerably Enlarged. 
" We arerlad to see the Slang Dictionary r^pri$»ted and enlaegfd, Froma high 
teknUficPomi ^view this book isnot to be despised, Qf course it cannot faU to 
hi emsming also. It contains the very vocabulary ^ unrestrained h um ou r, emd 
m Uliy , anagrotesfuenou. In a word, itpremdes valuable material b^ /ir the 
tiudmi efbmguagi and the student ofkusnan nature,**-^AcAiMmY, 
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Shakespeare : 

Shakespeare, The First Folio. Mr. William Shaksspsau^s 

Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies. Published according to tlie tnie 
Originall Copies. London, Printed by Isaac Iaggard and £ir. Bloumt, 
z6a3« — A Reproduction of the extremely rare original, in reduced fe**«ti«a* 
by a photographic process — ensuring the strictest accuracy in every detaiL 
Small 8vo, naU-Roxburghe, zor. 6d. 

" To Mt9*r9, CkaiUtmd Wmdm bilomgs tkg m^rU 0fkavbigd0H» wmH 
io/acUitaU M# critical ttudy of the text of our great dramatist tkem Mtke 
Smdhtepear* clubs and societies fut together, A complete faesiteiUe of ike 
al^nUed Firtt FoUoeditiou ofxhz'^for half-a^guiiUa is at once « miriMe of 
cheaSmeu and enierMu, Being in a reduced form, the ^ife is necenarii9 
rather diminutive, out it is as distinct as in a genuine c^y of ike opjiiualt 
and will ie found to teas useful and far more handy to the student than the 
latter*"— ATmHMVU, 

Shakespeare, The Lansdowne. Beautifully printed in red 

and black, in small but very clear tvpe. WiA engnved fiiarimile of 
Dkobshout's Portrait. Post 8vo, clotn extra, 7s, 6d. 

Shakespeare for Children: Tales from Shakespeare. B7 

Chakles and Maky Lamb. With numerous Illustrations, coloured and 
plain, by J. Moyk Smith. Crown 4to, cloth gilt, zor. 6^ 

Shakespeare Masio, The Handbook of. Being an Account of 

350 Pieces of Music, set to Words taken from the Plays and Poems of 
Shakespeare, the compositions ranging from the Elixabethan Age to die 
Present Time. By Alfrbd Roffb. 4to, half-Roxburghe, js. 

Shakespeare, A Study of. By Algernon Charles Swin* 

BUKNB. Crown 8vo, doth extra, 8x. 
Exquisitely printed in miniature, cloth extra, gilt edges, sj. 6d. 

Smoker's Text-Book, The. 

By J. Hamer, F.R.S.L. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 51. 

Spalding^s Elizabethan Demonology : 

An Essay in Illustration of the Belief in the Existence of Devils, and 
the Powers possessed by them. By T. Alfred Spalding, LL.B. 

Crown 4to, uniform with '* Chaucer for Children/' with Coloured 
Illustrations, cloth gilt, zos, 6d, 

Spenser for Children. 

By M. H. TowRT. With Illustrations in Colours by Walter J. 
Morgan. 

"Spenser has simffy been transferred into plain prose, with here emd there a 
ttneorstansa guoted, where the meaning and the diction are within a child's 
comprehension, and additional point is thus gfiven to the narrative without the 
cost of obscurity, • • • Altogsther the worh has been well and carefully de$uJ' 
— Thb Times. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9J. 

Stedman's Victorian Poets : 

Critical Essays. By Edmund Clarence Stedman. 

•• We ought to he thankful to those who do critical worh with competent skill 
and understanding. Mr. Stedman dgsfrfi^t ft g *J,f,nks of Ent^lish scholars i 
, . . heisfiitH/ul,sfudiffMs,anddisceming."—SATVRVAY'RzviKW. 
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Post 8vo, cloth extra, 5J. 

Stories about Number Nip, 

The5pirit of the Giant Mountains. Retold for Children, by Walter 
Grahame. With Illustrations by J. MoYR Smith. 

Crown 8vo, with a Map of Suburban London, cloth extra, 7J. 6^. 

Suburban Homes (The) of London : 

A Residential Guide to Favourite London Localities, their Society^ 
Celebrities, and Associations. With Notes on their Rental, Rates^' 
and House Accommodation. [/» the press ^ 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Illustrations, 71. td. 

Swift's Choice Works, 

In Prose and Verse. With Memoir, Portrait, and Facshniles of the 
Maps in the Original Edition of "Gulliver's Travels." 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra. Illustrated, 2ij. 

Sword, The Book of the : 

Being a History of the Sword, and its Use, in all Times and in all 
Countries. By Captain Richard Burton. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. \Jn preparation. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 75. 6^. 

Btrutt's Sports and Pastimes of the People 

of England ; including the Rural and Domestic Recreations, May 
Games, Mummeries, Shows, Processions, Pageants, and Pompous 
Spectacles, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. With Z40 
Illustrations. Edited by William Hone. 



Swinburne's Works : 

The Queen Mother and Bosa- 

inon£ Fcap. 8vo, 5«. 

Atalanta In Oalydon. 

A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6f. 

Ohastelard. 

' A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 7** 

Poems and Ballads. 

First Sbribs. Fcap. Svo, 9«. Also 
in crovm Svo, at lame price. 

Poems and Ballads. 

Second Sbribs. Fcap. 8to, 9f . Also 
in crown 8vo, at same price. 

Notes on "Poems and Bal- 
lads.*' 8vo, xt, 

William Blake : 

A Critical Essay. With Facsimile 
Paintings. Demy Svo, x6f. 

Songs before Sunrise. 

Crown 8vo, lo; . td. 



Bothwell : 

A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, xm. ^ 

Qeorge Ohapman: 

An Essay. Crown 8vo, is. 

Songs of Two Nations* 

Crown 8vo, 6f . 

Essays and Studies. 

Crown 8vo, xa«. 

Ereohtheus : 

A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6f . 

Note of an English Republloan 

on the Muscovite Crusade. 8vo, x«. 

A Note on Charlotte Bronte. 

Crown 8vo, 6f . 

A Study of Shakespeare. 

Crown 8vo, 8x. 

Songs of the Springtides. Cr. 

8vo, 6«. 

Studies in Song. 

Crow ft Svo, 7*. 
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Medium 8vo, doth extra, with Illustrations, ^u 6d. 

Syntax's (Dr.) Three Tours, 

in Search of the Picturesque, in Search of Consolation, and in Search 
of a Wife. With the whole of Rowlandson's droll page Illustra- 
tions, in Colours, and Life o f the Au thor by J. C. Hotten, 

Crown 8vo, clotlT^t, profusely Illustrated, 6s. 

Tales of Old Thule. 

Collect ed and Iliustrated by J. Motr S mith. 

Four Vols, small 8vo, cloth boards, 305. 

Taine's History of English Literature. 

Translated by Henry Van Laun. 
*»* Also a Popular Edition, in Two Vols, crown 8yo, cloth extra, igi. 

One VoL crown Svo, cloth extra, js, 6d, 

Taylor's (Tom) Historical Dramas: 

•* Qancarty," "Jeanne Dare," ** 'Twixt Axe and Crown," "The Fool's 
Revenge," " Arkwright's Wife," •• Anne Boleyn," '* Plot and Pktfsion." 
\* The Plays may also be had separakOy, at Is. eatih. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, with Coloured Frontispiece and numerous 

Illustrations, 7s. 6d, 

Thackerayana : 

Notes and Anecdotes. Illustrated by a profusion of Sketdies by 
William Makepeace Thackeray, depicting Humorous Incidents 
in his School-life, and Favourite Characters in the books of his every- 
day reading. With Hundreds of Wood Engravings, facsimiled from 
Mr. Thackeray's Original Drawings. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt edges, with Illustrations, js, 6£, 

Thomson's Seasons and Castle of Indolence. 

With a Biographical and Critical Introduction by Allan Cunning- 
ham, and ov er 50 fine Illustrations on Steel and Wood. 

Crown Svo, doth extra, with numerous Illustrations, ys, 6d, 

Thombury's (Walter) Haunted London. 

A New Edition,fEdited by Edward Walford, M.A., with numerous 

Illustrations by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 
** Mr. Tkomhury knew and l0vtd his London, . • . H shad read mrnehkU' 
torvt and every by 'lane and every court had associations for him. His metnerf 
and his note*beoks were stored with anecdote^ and. as he had singuiar skill ^ the 
snaiter o/narrationt it will be readily believed that when he took to writmg^a set 
book about the places he knew and cared ^or^ the said book would be chann£u£» 
Charming' the volume before us certainly u. It may be begun in the begisming, or 
middle, or end, it is all one: wherever one lights, there is some pleasant emd curious 
bit of gossip, some amusing fragment of allusion or quotation."'"'^ Aiam Fahl 

Crown Svo, doth extra, with Illustrations, yj. 6d. 

Timbs' Clubs and Club Life in London. 

Vliih. Anecdotes of its famous Coffee-houses, Hostdries, and Taveras. 
By John Timbs, FJS.A. With numerous Illustrations. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 75. 6^. 

Timbs' English Eooentrios and Eccentrioi- 

tiest Stories of Wealth and Fashion, Delusions, Impostures, and 
Fanatic Missions, Strange Sights and Sporting Scenes, Eosentric 
Artists, Theatrical Folks, Men of Letters, &c. By John Timbs, 
F.S.A. With nearly 50 Illustrations. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 141. 

Torrens' The Marquess Wellesley, 

Architect of Empire. An Historic Portrait. Forming Vol, 7. of Pro- 
Consul and TRIBUNE: Wbllesley and O'Connell: HiatOTic 
Portraits. By W. M. Torrbns, M.P. In Two Vols. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Coloured Illustrations, yj. 6<f. 

Turner's (J. M. W.) Life and Correspondence: 

Founded upon Letters and Papers furnished by his Friends and fellow- 
Academicians. By Walter Thornburt. A New Edition, con- 
siderably Enlarged. With numerous Illustrations in Colours, fa^miled 
from Turner's original Drawings. 

Two Vols., crown 8vo, doth extra, with Map and Ground- Plans, 141. 

Walcott's Church Work and Life in English 

Minsters ; and the English Student's Monasticon. By the Rev. 
Mackenzie E. C. Walcott, B.D. 

The Twenty-first Annual Edition, for z88i, cloth, full gilt, 507. 

Walford's County Families of the IJnited 

Kingdom. A Royal Manual of the Titled and Untitled Aristocracy of 
Great Britain and Ireland. By Edward Walford, M. A., late Scholar 
of Balliol College, Oxford. Containing Notices of the D^ent, Birth, 
Marriage, Education, &c., of more than 12,000 distinguished Heads of 
Families in the United Kingdom, their Heirs Apparent or Presump- 
tive, together with a Record of the Patronage at their disposal, the 
Offices which they hold or have held, their Town Addresses, Country 
Residences, Clute, &c 

Large crown 8vo, cloth antique, with Illustrations, js» td, 

Walton and Cotton's Complete Angler; 

or, The Contemplative Man's Recreation : being a Discojorseof Rivers. 
Fishponds, Fish and Fishing, written by Izaak Walton ; and In- 
structions how to Angle for a Trout or Grayling in a clear Stream, by 
Charles Cotton. With Original Memoirs and Notes by Sir Harris 
Nicolas, and 61 Copperplate Illustrations. 

Carefully printed on paper to imitate the Original, sa in. by X4 in., sj. 

Warrant to Execute Charles I. 

An exact Facsimile of this important Document, with the Fifty-nine 
Signatures of the Regicides, and corresponding Seals. 
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Beautifully printed on paper to imitate the Original MS., price ax. 

Warrant to Execute Mary Queen of Scots. 

An exact Facsimile, including the Signature of Queen Elizabeth, and a 
Facsimile of the Great Seal. 

Crown 8vo, cloth limp, with numerous Illustrations, 4J. 6d, 

Westropp's Handbook of Pottery and Force- 

. lain ; or, History of those Arts from the Earliest Period. By Hoddes 
M. Wbstropp, Author of " Handbook of Archaeology," &c. With 
numerous beautiful Illustrations, and a List of Maries. 

Seventh Edition. Square 8vo, zj. 

Whistler y. Ruskin : Art and Art Critics. 

By J. A. Macneill Whistles. 

Crown 8vo, cloth limp, with Illustrations, 2f. td, 

WilUams' A Simple Treatise on Heat. 

By W. Mattieu Williams, F.R.A.S., F.C.S. 

" This is an unpretending little work, put forth for the purpose of expounding 
in simple style the phenomena and laws of heat. No strength is vainly spent in 
endeavouring to present a mathematical view of the subject. The author passes 
4nfer the ordinary range of matter to be found in most elementary treatises on 
heatf and enlarges upon tne applications of the principles of his science — a subject 
nvhich is naturally attractive to the uninitiated. Mr. IVilliams's object has been 
well carried out, and his little book may be recommended to those who care to study 
this interesting branch of physics." — Popular Scibnck Rbview. 

A HANDSOME GIFT-BOOK.- Small 8vo. cloth extra, 6s, 

Wooing (The) of the Water- Witch : 

A Northern Oddity. By Evan Daldorne. With One Hundred and 
Twenty-five fine Illustrations by J. MoYR Smith. 

Crown 8vo, half-boimd, 12s, 6d. 

Words and Phrases : 

A Dictionary of Curieus, Quaint, and Out-of-the-Way Matters. By 
Eliezer Edwards. [/« the press. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s, 6d, 

Wright's Caricature History of the Georges. 

(The House of Hanover.) With 400 Pictures, Caricatures, Squibs, 
Broadsides, Window Pictures, &c. By THOMAS Wright, M.A., F.S.A. 

Large post 8vo, doth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7s, 6d, 

Wright's History of Caricature and of the 

Grotesque in Art, Literature, Sculpture, and Painting, from the 
Earliest Times to the Ptesent Day. By Thobias Wright, M.A., 
F.S.A. Profusely Illustrated by F. W. Fairholt, F JS.A. 

J. OODBN AMD CO., ntXNTnt, SfS, ST. JOHM STKBBTa B.C. 
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